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6X JES, we are think- 
ing of doing some 
advertising, but we're 
not ready to take it up 
with you just yet.” 


To the twenty-one Ayer 
& Son representatives who 
travel over this country seek- 
ing those advertisingly in- 
clined the sentence quoted 
here is a story ten-times- 


told. 


But being ready to adver- 
tise means (or so we find it) 
vastly more than providing 
an appropriation and of 
thereupon casting about for 
an advantageous method of 
investing it. 


Among our list of clients 
today are concerns whom we 
have been serving for one 
year, two and three, yet who 
will not be “ready to adver- 


tise” for many months to 
come. ; 


For some we are helping 
to achieve a better product; 
for some we are devising a 
suitable name or fashioning 
an outer garb that smiles an 
open invitation from the 
dealers’ shelves. 


For others we are con- 
ducting a nation-wide study 
of sales possibilities, discuss- 
ing with jobbers, dealers and 
users how best to launch this 
brand of goods or that. 


In advertising, as in any 
other business undertaking, a 
well-planned start is halfway 
to a profitable goal. 


To you who contemplate 
a future public presentation 
of your goods this organiza- 
tion offers an experience of 
inestimable aid throughout 
the crucial preliminary stage. 


N. W. AYER & SON 


Philadelphia New York Boston . Chicago 
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MPROVEMENT is the principle be- 
hind Federal Service; not to rest on 
our oars, but to keep it up season 

after season, striving always to make 
each new campaign better than the last. 
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Federal Advertising Agency, 
243 West 39th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: As you know, we have been clients of your 
agency from its inception, but we believe that the cam- 
paign which we are at the present time running, not only 
from the standpoint of attractiveness, but from the actual 
results which we can trace to date, is one of the best that 
we have ever used. 

Allow us to thank you for the co-operation you have 
given us, 

Very truly yours, 
THE PRINTZ-BIEDERMAN COMPANY. 


“Put it up to men who know your market” 
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National Advertisers Estimate 
Value of Exclusive Agency 
By S. Roland Hall 


Advertising Manager, 


I WAS talking with the adver- 
tising man of-a_ high-grade 
men’s outfitting store, the largest 
in one of the moderate-sized cities. 

“You handle Stetson hats, don’t 
you?” 

“Ves,” 

“Why don’t you advertise them 
specially ?” 

“What—to lead people into 
three or four other stores’ along 
the street that handle Stetsons? 
Not much.” 

And then he went on into an 
interesting discussion of the mat- 
ter of exclusive agencies. with 
reference to hats and other lines 
of men’s goods. His house was 
enthusiastic about the good value 
of Stetson hats, but it couldn’t 
afford to advertise hats that were 
carried by several nearby com- 
petitors. The house of Stetson 
was committed to the policy of 
selling to retailers generally, and 
would not interfere even when 
one of the local retailers cut the 
price of one brand of Stetson 
hats from $4 to $3.50. Still an- 
other of the retailers had ex- 
pended considerable money in ad- 
vertising himself as headquarters 
for Stetson hats, only to have the 
cut-price man come. out immedi- 
ately afterward with his offer of 


a Stetson hat at $3.50, which all - 


the local Stetson retailers had to 
meet at once. 

“Yes,” said this advertising 
man, in reply to a question, “I 
think: we would: sell more Stetson 
hats if we had the exclusive 
agency, but I am frank enough to 


Alpha Portland Cement Company, Easton, Pa. 


say that I think Stetson sells more 
under his present way of doing 
business. Anyhow, we are not 
worried. The fact is that we don’t 
want to tie up too closely on any 
one brand of nationally advertised 
trade-marked goods. We carry 
the Stetson hat because it is good 
value and a good seller, but we 
have two other hats whose names 
we own that we can get made up 
by different manufacturers. No 
one else can use these names, and 
we run no risk in popularizing 
them. It’s the same way with 
shoes. We carry a famous trade- 
marked line, but we own two 
shoe trade-marks ourselves, and if 
our present manufacturer doesn’t 
do to suit us, we can tell him to 
go to the devil; we can do busi- 
ness elsewhere. 

“Take clothing. We used to be 
local agents for the —— line. We 
threw the line out and popularized 
our own line. To-day the 
line is represented in another store 
here in town, and that retailer is 
spending a lot of money and ef- 
fort in tying up his name with the 
name of that brand of clothing. 
Keep it under your hat, but we 
could get that agency back if we 
wanted it, because we are larger 
buyers than this other man. 
Where would he be if we did 
that? He has been tying up good 
and hard with that brand, and he 
would have to start all over again 
with another—would have to ex- 
plain that some. other line was 
best. 

“Of course, I know that there’s 


Table of Contents on page 102 
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another side to the question— 
the side you are going to bring 
up—that the exclusive agency for 
a well-known brand of hats, 
clothing or shoes is something 
that helps the retailer along, gives 
him the benefit of a lot of na- 


tional advertising. But speaking 
from the selfish standpoint of the 
big retailer, I’d be mighty careful 
how I tied up too close to one 
brand of anything. And I don’t 
think, either, that the manufac- 
turer is always wise to do it. 
Look at the man who used to 
supp ply hats to Truly Warner. 

at happened when he and 
Warner broke? His hats were 
always associated with Warner, 
and he had practically to begin all 
over again in his negotiations with 
the trade.” 

“Well,” said I, “do you think 
the Manhattan Shirt Company is 
wise in establishing just three 
agencies here in this city—the 
leading men’s clothing store, the 


camry | drygoods store, and a 
good haberdasher ?” 
“That’s all right,” replied he. 


“They have only three agencies 
now, because they are sold up to 
capacity all the time, and three 
agencies are all they need here, 
but you just wait until they have 
stock enough to supply more, and 
you will see what they will do. 
We sell a lot of Manhattan shirts, 
but we are not putting all our 
eggs in one basket there, either.” 
‘ery soon after this talk I met 
an ice-cream manufacturer selling 
over rather wide territory and ad- 
vertising his product consistently. 

“What do you do about this 
matter of giving exclusive local 
rights?” I asked. 

He explained that generally 
they had to sell to any dealer who 
wanted to buy, though there were 
times when some enterprising first 
customer in a town did so well 
with the product that they dis- 
liked very much to sell to anyone 
there. 

“I recall one interesting in- 
stance,” said he, “down in N——. 
We had a retailer there who was 
doing finely with our goods. Not 
very long ago he rented a new 
place right across the street from 
his old stand. He held on to the 





keys of his old store until he felt 
that people had become familiar 
with his new place, and then he 
gave up the lease. Another fel- 
low, shrewd enough to see that 
the location would bring some 
business right off, rented the old 
store. And another competitor 
jumped in a little further down 
the street. Both of these new re- 
tailers came after us for our 


goods. I really hated to sell to 
them. I wanted to support our 
first man. But we needed the 


business, figured that some other 
manufacturer would get it if we 
didn’t, and we sold to both of 
the new accounts. Our first man 
didn’t kick, but settled down to 
the business of meeting competi- 
tion. The surprising part of it is 
that all three have done well, and 
I don’t believe our first customer 
has been hurt by the competition.” 

All of this goes to show that 
this question of giving or not giv- 
ing an exclusive agency for well- 
advertised goods is a big one on 
which the retailer’s point of view 
is likely to be quite different from 
the manufacturer’s. 


TESTIMONY ON A LIVE QUESTION 


It is easy to pick ~~ some such 
manufacturer as the H. J. Heinz 
Company, and to say that business 
policy compels him to sell to 
every food retailer whose ability 
to buy is apparent. The condi- 
tions—the universal demand for 
such products—make the case a 
clear one against the granting of 
exclusive rights on local sales. It 
is also easy to pick out other in- 
stances where the expediency of 
giving a live local representative 
exclusive rights is apparent. But 
between these two extremes are 
scores of national advertisers who 
find the question of exclusive 
agencies a live one that cannot be 
handled in Syracuse as it would 
be in Boston. Readers of Print- 
ERs’ INK are familiar with the 
discussion as to whether it was 
wise for the manufacturers of 
Holeproof hosiery to give one 
New York firm with several 


stores exclusive local rights on its 
product, when the retailing world, 
so soon after the introduction of 
Holeproof hosiery, became flooded 
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“What Shall I Buy?” 


This is the woman’s frame of mind 
as she reads any one of The Butterick 
Trio (The Delineator, The Designer, 
The Woman’s Magazine). 


The pages of these magazines con- 
tain practical information, buying 
suggestions and shopping guidance. 
Their atmosphere stimulates their 
readers into a buying activity. Women 
look to them for direction in their 


| purchases. 


You can readily see what this atti- 
tude means to advertisers. 


Advertise your product in The 
Butterick Trio and profit by the 
information these magazines give as 
to the intelligent spending of money. 
November forms close September 5th. 


The Butterick Trio 


1,400,000 Guaranteed Average 
Monthly Net Circulation 


ames A, Townsend, ; W. C. McMillan, 
estern Adv. Mer., Eastern Adv. Mgr., 

1st National Bank Building, Butterick Building, 

Chicago, Ill, New Yor 
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with brands of guaranteed socks. 

The writer, in dealing with this 
subject, will not in this and a 
succeeding article attempt .to lay 
down rules and his own conclu- 
sions, but will present the views 
and experiences of various na- 
tional advertisers. 

David Boies, general manager 
of the Spencer Heater Company, 
says: 

There are so many local conditions 
which enter into the .-"}, of ex- 
clusive agency contracts, that I believe 
about the only one general rule that can 
be laid down that will govern the sub- 
ject of exclusive agents, is that they are 
more of a handicap than a help when 
granted in cities any larger than Scran- 
ton. 

We have several very successful ex- 
clusive agents. However, they are not 
located in towns any larger than Scran- 
ton or Syracuse. In larger cities than 
this, no matter .how good the exclusive 
agents were, are would never get your 
full quota of business on account of 
the limited clientele any one contractor 
has in a larger city. 

An exclusive agency contract should 
be given to a man only after he has 
demonstrated his ability to sell your 
goods in open competition with the rest 
of the trade. And further than this, 
your contract should so be arranged 
that you could discontinue business with 
him at the close of one year, provided 
he fell down on a stated volume. 


President Edward Freschl, of the 
Holeproof Hosiery Company, says 
that there are so many different 
phases of the subject of exclusive 
agencies that a full discussion 
would fill a book. He adds: 

“Furthermore, we think it would 
show poor judgment to figure that 
any information we might give 
you in regard to our own enter- 
prise would do you any good in 
a general way. We mean by this 
that so many features have en- 
tered into our merchandising and 
manufacturing policies that might 
never occur in any other similar 
enterprise that it would be use- 
less to try to gain any lesson that 
could be applied in a general way. 

“Even now we have no set 
policy in regard to the ‘one-dealer’ 
or ‘open-town’ problem; we try to 
use our judgment as occasions 
present themselves. 

“This holds good in regard to 
a city of the size of Scranton, 
about which you make inquiry. In 
some cities of this size we have 
one dealer; in others we have 
several dealers, according to the 
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way conditions have -presented 
themselves to us. In Scranton it- 
self, for instance, we had an ex- 
clusive agent for several years, 
but this particular dealer did not 
seem to do full justice to the line 
and at the present. time we have 
a number of dealers. However, 
as far as actual sales are con- 
cerned, we do not appear to be 
getting much more business under 
the present system than we for- 
merly did through one dealer.” 
Cooper, Wells & Co., of St. 
Joseph, Mich., manufacturers of 
Iron Clad Hosiery, seem to have 
about the same convictions as the 
advertisers of Holeproof. A. B. 
Moffatt, the secretary, says: 


It has never been our custom to con- 
fine sales to one merchant in a town 
or city. There are many small towns 
where it seems best to sell to one 
merchant only but this is left largely 
to the judgment of the salesman with 
the understanding always that we are to 
get enough business to warrant tt. 

In a city the size of Scranton, we 
would not think it advisable to confine 
ourselves to one account, pean Soeme 
it- were a large one and_ using the 
general line. We quite often divide 
sales between two customers, one of 
them handling the men’s line only and 
the other (usually a dry-goods merchant) 
handling women’s and children’s goods. 


George A. Weinman, sales and 
advertising manager of Lord & 
Taylor, handling the well-known 
Onyx hosiery, believes that it is 
never advisable to confine the sale 
of a brand like Onyx to a sifigle 
store, except in towns where con- 
ditions practically eliminate com- 
petitive selling. And he has some 
excellent argument to sustain his 
position : 


We believe ir selling every merchant 
whose credit is good and who uses our 
brands in a legitimate manner. We 
have demonstrated that the greater the 
number of good merchants in any town, 
for instance like Scranton, the one you 
mention, selling “ONYX” Hosiery, the 
better it is for all concerned. 

A well-advertised high-class product 
of merit universally distributed in any 
sizable city converts the public to the 
standard as represented by such a 
brand. The education of the public to 
these standards is a distinct benefit to 
every dealer handling the product and 
makes it possible for all dealers to get a 
share of this public’s business. 

A popular product, such as hosiery 
or underwear in general use by the 
public, should never be confined. As 
a matter of fact, the business of any 
concern attempting to do this would 
eventually dry up. 
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ae agency 
work to be effective 
must necessarily involve 
matters of a confidential 


nature. 
Competitive selling in- 
volves the taking of sides. 
Sincere work demands 
knowledge, aptitude, en- 
thusiasm and imagination. 


Therefore we do not take 
competitive accounts. 

Because of that policy our 
relations with clients more 
nearly approach that of the 
trusted employee. 


CALKINS & HOLDEN 
250 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
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The advertising of a product is a 
solicitation to the merchant to take up 
these lines, and it would be manifestly 
unfair to confine such lines to any one 
merchant and have to-refuse others who 
respond to your appeal for their busi- 
ness. 

The demand for a_ well-advertised 
product of merit is caused by its in- 
trinsic worth, There would be no in- 
crease in business nor in demand, either 
from the consumer or dealer, if the 
article itself did not merit the con- 
fidence of the public, and for that 
reason a staple article like hosiery or 
underwear, especially brands such as 
ours, should be placed so as to afford 
the public every facility for getting 
them. 
On the final analysis, the only articles 
which live are those that are found to 
be best by test, and the history of 
every advertised product that has had 
any sustained life has proven this state- 
ment. : 

The whole matter, boiled down to as 
few words as possible, simply means 
that the confining of a brand in sizable 
towns contracts the field of business. If 
the brand has any merit and the other 
merchants are excluded from its use, 
they will try to procure it through 
devious ways. 

If the dealer whom you have given 
the preference should have financial 
difficulties or other cause for friction 
should arise, your line might be thrown 
out, and the other merchants in the 
town — refuse to ‘take it up on ac- 
count of the previous exclusion. 


Cluett, Peabody & Co., manu- 
facturers of the Arrow collar and 
other like goods, take precisely 
the same ground and will sell to 
any reputable dealer who agrees 
to maintain the regularly estab- 
lished prices. They say that this 
policy has enabled them to have 
their goods represented in a ma- 
jority of the stores of the retail 
furnishers, clothiers and dry- 
goods merchants of the country. 
The only places, they say, where 
opposition has sprung up are in 
towns of a few thousand popula- 
tion, and even there the opposi- 
tion melts away. 

The Standard Sanitary Mfg. 
Company, of Pittsburgh, as would 
be supposed, sell to any legitimate 
jobber in the plumbing-supply 
business. They add, however, to 
the general statement of their 
policy: “We have followed the 
plan of appointing agents to some 
extent in our export business.” 

Michaels, Stern & Co., manu- 
facturing clothiers, think that 
clothing must be handled differ- 
ently from less expensive prod- 
ucts. They say: 
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“Tt is our custom in large citiés 
and towns to sell. more than one 
concern where possible, confining 
the line to a single merchant in 
the smaller towns. In cities like 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia 
and San Francisco, we find that 
we can do a larger volume of 
business by selling a number of 
accounts, in which case the re- 
tailer is, of course, obliged to sell 
the goods strictly on their merits, 
as the value of our advertising in 
such cases is entirely lost. 

“To make a practice of selling 
goods to any dealer who will buy 
them, in towns regardless of size, 
would be in effect denying the 
value of advertising and prestige, 
for in a line like clothing no 
dealer will consent to advertise or 
use the name of any brand on 
which he has not the exclusive 
agency. 

“In this respect clothing is dif- 
ferent -from less expensive prod- 
ucts or novelties, which are in a 
great many cases advertised and 
sold by a variety of dealers in 
every town.” 

Isaac Hamburger & Sons, Bal- 
timore clothiers, likewise make a 
sharp distinction between small 
and large cities. The following 
sums up their views: 


In a city the size of Scranton we 
confine our line to a concern like 
Kramer Bros. because we find this the 
most beneficial manner of merchandis- 
ing. In fact in a great majority of 
towns and cities where we have accounts 
and sell to one house exclusively we 
have been able to keep together a 
much better set of customers than if we 
endeavored to sell two or more concerns 
in these places. 

e are frank enough, however, to 
admit that we find the reverse the better 
policy in the larger cities and while it 
is not advantageous to endeavor to sell 
merchants who are in close proximity 
to one another, we have never found it 
a loss to sell a number of concerns in 
any of the larger cities. 


The eagerness with which Dun- 
lap hat agencies are sought in 
cities of good size has been fre- 
quently commented on. Conse- 
quently, the views of this ad- 
vertiser—decidedly different from 
those already quoted—show what 
may be said on the agency side of 
the question. Mr. Lamson, the 
secretary of Dunlap & Co., says: 

“We conduct our business strict- 
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Does high class paid-up circulation 
to 150,000 small town homes, at 

no cost to you, sound interesting? 





That’s the inducement “NEEDLECRAFT” holds 
forth to you just now. This liberal offer is the outcome of 
“NEEDLECRAFT’S” remarkable subscription growth 
from 600,000 to. 750,000 subscribers in less than a year, and 
our proposition now is to charge nothing for this additional 
circulation, but to maintain the $3.00 rate formerly charged 
for 600,000. This reduction in the advertising rate is made 
possible by the success of “NEEDLECRAFT™” as a prac- 
tical household help among the millions of women who live 
in the small towns and villages where the demand for all 
kinds of merchandise is big and the supply limited. 


No prize, puzzle, scheme or “catch-penny” offers 
are responsible for the phenomenal increase in the circula- 
tion of “NEEDLECRAFT.” It is subscribed to by women 
who appreciate authentic information concerning needle- 
work and household hints within their scope—suggestions 
not too extreme for their community. Every subscription 
is paid in advance, consequently you can depend upon its 
being eagerly and exhaustively read. 


Think what it means to you to talk to the women in 
. 750,000 homes—all buying heads of big families in a “home 
owning” territory. Picture the immense volume of neces- 
sities and luxuries consumed in their homes. Then bear 
in mind that hereafter you reach 150,000 of these homes 
gratis—also the fact that “NEEDLECRAFT” is the ONE 
woman’s magazine comprised exclusively of small town 
circulation. 


Isn’t this an excellent opportunity to place your goods 
in a prosperous field that you would otherwise have to use 
many publications to reach? And aren’t you going to act 
while opportunity knocks? At the rate “NEEDLECRAFT” 
is increasing in popularity it will soon have a million sub- 
scribers—all in small towns and all paid up. 


The Vickery & Hill Publishing Company 


30 N. Dearborn St., Chicago Flatiron Building, New York | 
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ly on the agency plan, dealing with 
only one representative in each 
city. In New York, Chicago and 
Philadelphia, stores are operated 
under our own management, but 
there is, we believe, no other 
point at which a store could be 
profitably maintained. 

“It is not possible for us to 
comment on the point made in ré- 
gard to. a concern which had 
started on the agency plan and 
then decided finally to sell its goods 
in the open market, for we have 
had no experience, this business 
having been founded some sixty 
years ago, and from its inception 
the agency plan has been fostered 
and maintained. 

“The present conditions in the 
hat trade are by no means satis- 
factory, but we know we are do- 
ing more than a fair percentage 
of our share of the business, con- 
sequently there is no reason to be- 
lieve that the agency plan is not 
productive of goods results. 


WHEN THE PLAN IS NOT ADVISABLE 


“It is our opinion that a high- 
class article sold under a well- 
known trade-mark can be most 
successfully handled on the 
agency plan, but it is certain, if 
the public is to be reached and an 
extensive advertising campaign is 
to be undertaken, this plan is not 
advisable. 

“We do not under any circum- 
stances undertake general public- 
ity advertising, for we impress 
upon our representatives that in 
view of the fact that we have 
given them the exclusive control 
of the goods in their locality, it is 
for them to establish a prestige, 
and you will probably concede 
there is no article of merchandise 
any better known than Dunlap 
hats. 

“There are many phases of the 
business which might be of inter- 
est to you which. we cannot ex- 
plain, for the reason that it would 
require at least a six months’ 
course in our business department 
to establish fully in your mind the 
correctness of our contentions 
and procedure.” ; 

Perhaps the most interesting 
view contributed to this sympo- 
sium is that of the Victor Talking 
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which 
not grant exclusive agencies, yet 
proceeds in a thorough, sensible 
way to so distribute its goods as 
to have the least amount of fric- 


Machine Company, does 


tion among dealers. The follow- 
ing is their interesting letter: 

“It is not the policy of this 
company to grant its dealers ex- 
clusive agencies or territories. We 
do not operate under a plan of 
this kind, as we believe such a 
policy will dwarf the development 
of any industry. There may be 
exceptions, but the talking ma- 
chine business is not one of them. 

“It is our policy to conserve the 
interests of our dealers by refus- 
ing to establish additional compe- 
tition where our per capita returns 
justify this protection, We arrive 
at our decisions by carrying sta- 
tistics on file, showing the annual 
amount of Victor product that is 
sold in every city, town and ham- 
let of the United States where 
Victor dealers are established. If 
dealers situated in these centers 
are developing a satisfactory busi- 
ness—all that could be expected, 
in view of conditions—we protect 
their interests by refusing to con- 
sider other contracts when pre- 
sented. 


PROXIMITY OF DEALERS NOT DISAD- 
VANTAGE 


“In all lines of business, .the 
very best and most influential 
merchants are located on the 
main, big thoroughfares, in the 
heart of the business section, and 
in order to reach the great mass 
of the purchasing public it is 
necessary to have our goods rep- 
resented in the stores located in 
these districts. You will invari- 
ably find, owing to the scarcity of 
desirable stores in these business 
sections, that representatives are 
closely located to one another. 

“We have never found that the 
close proximity of one dealer to 
another necessarily interferes with 
success. For instance, a depart- 
ment store has its own clientele. 
Its influence does not interfere 
with the exclusive trade of a 
high-class piano store. Nor does 
a piano store that caters to a me- 
dium class of trade interfere with 
the high-class piano store. In 














placing our contracts we always 
consider the class of trade, etc., 
that a store caters to and the 
number of dealers we have 4l- 
ready established catering to that 
class; and if we feel the demand 
is not being served properly we 
establish additional dealers. 

“Therefore, you will find in the 
heart of the business sections of 
a great many cities that some of 
our dealers are located right next 
door to each other, without af- 
fecting each other’s _ business. 
Through their concerted efforts 
in developing. a section as a talk- 
ing machine center, it is possible 
to do a larger volume of business. 
We can best illustrate our point 
by considering the Loop District 
of Chicago, which only covers a 
very small area; yet we have more 
dealers located in this section than 
any similar one in the United 
States. At present we have 26 
representatives located in the 
Loop District, and as the selling 
power of this district is incompa- 
rable with any other center in the 
United States, our representatives 
there do a tremendous volume of 
business and are wonderfully suc- 
cessful. 





WHAT THREE AGENTS IN A ROW 
HAVE DONE 


“The house of Lyon & Healy, a 
large musical concern, is located 
at the corner of Wabash Avenue 
and Adams Street. Next is situated 
the Geo. P. Bent Company, who 
for a long time did not handle 
Victors. Next to Bent is the P. A. 
Starck Piano Company, Victor rep- 
resentatives. After we established 
Bent, between Lyon & Healy and 
Starck, all three accounts did a 
larger business, which proves our 
point that competition strengthens 
trade if it is not overcrowded. 
This we regulate according to the 
system we have outlined. Besides 
this. each year we have increased 
our representation in the Loop 
without affecting the sales of our 
established dealers, and through 
their concerted efforts and adver- 
tising it has been possible to cre- 
ate a greater demand and sell an 
— amount of goods annu- 
a y.” 
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“Capper’s Weekly” Beginning 
in September 
Arthur Capper’s Kansas Weekly Cap- 


.ital becomes Capper’s Weekly with the 


first issue in September. The date of 
publication has been changed from 
Thursday to Saturday. ames P. 
Fletcher has joined the advertising 
staff of the Capper publications. Mr. 
Fletcher comes from the W. D. Boyce 
Publishing Company of Chicago, and 
will work from the Chicago office. 





“Call” an Evening Paper 


Announcement was made August 27 
that the Call, a morning paper, would 
appear on September 1 as an evening 
paper. The new alignment will give 
San Francisco two papers in the morn- 
ing field—The Chronicle and The Ex- 
aminer—and four in the evening— 
The Bulletin, The Post, The News and 
The Call. 





Bassett in New Mexico 


Robert E. Bassett, formerly advertis- 
ing agent of the Cotton Belt R. R., and 
later with the Gardner Advertising 
Company, St. Louis, is now in charge 
of the advertising and immigration de- 
artment of the Sisoteat Butte Water 

sers’ Association, a large colonization 
and irrigation company, with headquar- 
ters at Las Cruces, New Mexico. 





Ashbrooke With Hyde 


J. T. Ashbrooke of the Butterick 
Trio, has resigned to become advertis- 
ing and sales menage: for A. G. Hyde 
& Son (Hydegrade fabrics), New York. 
Mr. Ashbrooke succeeds E. S. Lucas, 
who recently resigned as advertising 
manager of A. G. Hyde & Son. 





To Represent California Sup- 
plement 


George, B. David Company, Inc., with 
offices in Chicago and New York, has 
been appointed specie! advertising rep- 
resentative of alifornia Farm and 
Home, a supplement issued with a list 
of forty-five weekly newspapers in Cali- 
fornia. 


Lindner with Toledo “Blade” 


Clarence R. Lindner has res‘gned as 
promotion manager of the Cleveland 
Leader and News to go with the To- 
ledo Blade. Before going to Cleveland. 
Mr. Lindner was literary editor of 
Leslie’s Weekly. 





Publisher ‘‘Plain-Dealer’’ Dies 


Liberty E. Holden, publisher of the 
Cleveland Plain-Dealer, died at his sum- 
mer home near Cleveland on August 
26. He was 80 years old. 








A. A.C. of A. 
Strengthens Educational 
Campaign 





Announced Lantern Slide Lecture 
by C. B. Nash on “Tools of 
Advertising” Now Ready — 
Standard Lecture Course of Last 
Year Improved — Cherington 
Study Courses Further Developed 





MORE real things doing and 
more to do, more co-ordina- 
tion and more efficiency than at 
any other time in the four years 
of educational work that the As- 
sociated Advertising Clubs of 
America have been planning and 
carrying on are reflected in the 
report just made by the chairman 
of the Educational Committee, 
Herbert S. Houston. 

It is difficult to pick out for 
first or special mention any one 
of the seven or eight important 
activities. There is, however, the 
significance of novelty and ele- 
mentary thoroughness in the lec- 
ture course on “The Tools of Ad- 
vertising” which has been pre- 
pared for the A. A. C. of A. by C. 
B. Nash, of the advertising de- 
partment of the Standard Sani- 
tary Manufacturing Company, 
Pittsburgh. This course deals 
with the fundamentals of adver- 
tising in the simplest way and is 
for the young advertising man or 
the business man who has to han- 
dle advertising occasionally. It 
is in ten parts and is illustrated 
by lantern slide views. 

The lectures cover “Commercial 
Art from the Advertiser’s Stand- 
point,” “Engraving from the Ad- 
vertiser’s Standpoint,” printing, 
copy, mediums, letters, problems, 
etc. The technique of the arts and 
not simply the mechanical proc- 
esses will be dealt with, and in- 
formation afforded as to how and 
where to buy service and materi- 
als. The aim is to make the lec- 
tures a sort of round table discus- 
sion. 

These lectures have grown out 
of the similar lectures which Mr. 
Nash has given for three years 
past before the Y. M. C. A. of 
Pittsburgh. It will be recalled 
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that one of them was given at the 
Baltimore Convention and made a 
very strong impression, 

It is proposed to offer the ten 
lectures to the clubs of the asso- 
ciation for $50. The bookings are 
to be made through Harvey C. 


Wood, 227 Fulton street, 
York City. 

Of still wider interest are the 
study courses projected last year 
with the help of Paul T. Cher- 
ington, of the Graduate School of 
Business Administration, Harvard 
University, and now much ampli- 
fied and improved by him. Three 
courses are outlined in detail in 
the report, one on “Advertising - 
Problems,” prepared for the men 
who make or expect to make ad- 
vertising their vocation; another 
on “General Advertising,” pre- 
pared for the advertiser, “the man 
to whom advertising is not meat 
and drink, but only an incident in 
the year’s work”; and a third 
course on “Short Range Adver- 
tising,” designed for the man 
whose interest in advertising is 
primarily local. 

The textbook for the courses is 
naturally the book written last 
year for that purpose by Mr. Cher- 
ington, “Advertising as a Business 
Force,” which Printers’ INK has 
taken occasion several times to 
commend highly. 

These study courses are for 
club and class instruction and not 
merely for individual study, and 
the clubs are urged to make use 
of them in that way. Mr. Cher- 
ington explains how to make them 
a success. 


New 


CONSUMER AND SMALL DEALER WORK 


The appointment of a Subcom- 
mittee on Educating the Public, 
with A. G. Newmyer of the New 
Orleans Jtem as chairman, is an- 
other significant development of 
the educational work. It is 
planned to co-ordinate the work 
with that of the Publicity Com- 
mittee, 

The importance to the manu- 
facturer of making a better mer- 
chant out of the small town re- 
tailer who stands between him and 
his public becomes more apparent 
as the efforts made in that direc- 
tion show results. Something in 














the nature of a laboratory experi- 
ment has been worked out in Ne- 
vada, Iowa, and is described in 
a “Small Town Club Handbook,” 
written by O. J. Benjamin of the 
Nevada Educational Committee. It 
contains a model constitution; it 
tells just how to form an adver- 
tising club; how to become affili- 
ated with the A. A. C. of A.; it 
contains the text of the law 
against fraudulent advertising; to- 
gether with a course for the small 
town club to follow after it is 
organized. It is evident that this 
handbook puts a strong weapon 
for propaganda in the hands of 
the Subcommittee on Small 
Town Club Work, of which O. R. 
McDonald, of the Mitchell Ad- 
vertising Agency, Des Moines, 
Iowa, is chairman. A copy may 
be had by writing him. The as- 
sistance of the American Press 
Association in bringing the mat- 
ter to the attention of the country 


editors is being given through S.. 


C. Theis, its advertising manager. 


TO INTEREST MORE EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTIONS 


The movement to obtain more 
attention for advertising from 
universities, Y..M. C. A.’s and 
commercial schools and colleges is 
going forward in a most satisfac- 
tory way. Harry Tipper, adver- 
tising manager of the Texas Com- 
pany, who was _ largely 
mental in procuring the adoption 
of a three years’ course of adver- 
tising by New York University, 
has succeeded Professor Butler of 
the University of Wisconsin as 
chairman of the subcommittee. 
His report shows that the com- 
mittee is planning to address a 
letter to all of the universities 
pointing out what they can do to 
provide an advertising training 
for the young men; and to fol- 
low this letter up with other let- 
ters and personal visits. For the 
Y. M. C. A the standard course 
of lectures, the Nash course of 
lectures on the “Tools of Adver- 
tising” and the individual study 
courses are suggested, according 
to the need to be filled. Plans 
with reference to the commercial 
colleges and schools have not been 
worked out. 





instru- 
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“A library for every club” is 
the slogan of the Subcommittee 


on Club Libraries. As a means of 
helping the idea along the Educa- 
tional Committee has offered four 
prizes of $50 each to be used for 
the purchase of books. The prizes 
are to go to the clubs selling the 
largest number of copies of Mr. 
Cherington’s book, “Advertising 
as a Business Force,” one prize 
each to the leading club in each 
of four divisions, the city of 100,- 
000 or over, the city of 30,000 to 
100,000, that between 10,000 and 
30,000,— and that below 10,000. 
Club members who sell five books 
will receive one copy. The con- 
test closes December 5. The com- 
mittee suggests the appointment of 
a selling committee in each club 
and the complete organization of 
the work, along the lines both of 
personal salesmanship and = mail 
order. 

The reason for pushing the sale, 
of the Cherington book is more 
than an educational one. The two 
chief sources of income to the 
Educational Committee are the 
lecture courses, which just about 
pay their own way, and the pro- 
ceeds from the sale of Mr. Cher- 
ington’s book, on which there is 
a fair profit, the publishing rights 
to the book being owned by the 
A. A. C. of A. In the view of the 
Educational Committee the book 
is valuable to all business men, 
whether advertisers or not, and 
would be bought by a large pro- 
portion of them if properly 
brought to their attention. If this 
is so, a very large field for the 
sale of the book is revealed. The 
machinery for cultivating it, of 
course, already exists in the ad- 
vertising clubs. 





Handy with Johnson Advertis- 
ing Corporation 


Jamison Handy has joined the staff 
of the Johnson Advertising Corpora- 
tion, Chicago. ‘ 

Mr. Handy was for seven years with 
the Chicago Tribune, and more recently 
with Herbert Kaufman. 





Walter W. George has joined the staff 
of the Metropolitan Advertising Com: 
pany, New York. 
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When advertisers begin to “stock-up” with 
advertising space bought.on a. cold blooded 
commercial basis, you will hear more about 
the benefits from advertising, and less about 
a dozen and one of the bugaboos which blind 
the average advertiser to the wholesome effect 
of printed salesmanship or what-so-ever-else 
you may choose to term it. 

A merchant seeking a location analyzes a 
community from the viewpoint of population, 
competition and the demand for his kind of a 
store in the locality. If the town has popu- 
lation, weak competition in his line or not too 
much strong competition, he will put out his 
sign and seek that portion of the trade there 
which he believes is waiting him. 

Rarely do you find a merchant anxious to 
enter an overcrowded field, unless he has 
unlimited capital and by sheer power of money 
and desire to conquer, disrupts a field in order 
that later he may control it. 

Not so with advertisers seeking to mer- 
chandise a product. More often than not they 
court the medium carrying competitive ac- 
counts and frequently overlook a good publi- 
cation offering virgin possibilities until some 
competitor wiser than they breaks in to the 
publication. Then they follow like sheep. 

Advertisers love to graze in overcrowded 
pasture. Forage is much more expensive and 
difficult to gather, but they like company. 

Too much competition is as bad for most 
merchants as too little competition. 

Too many competitive accounts in a publi- 
cation are as unfortunate for a publication as 
too few accounts are. 

All circulations are restricted by natural 
limitations. No one publication can absorb 
and control the attention of twenty million 
families. A combination of several leading 
publications do. 
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Therefore advertisers seeking a direct ave- 
nue to the consumer should use the leaders in 
all classes and thus minimize duplication and 
expense and at the same time show greater 
efficiency. 

Sunday Magazines are not carrying all the 
business they should carry. Many advertisers 
fail to comprehend their tremendous power 
by indulging in theory to the elimination 
of fact. 

No sort of publication has such hold on its 
readers as the Sunday newspaper. Merchants 
pay a higher rate for space therein and use 
more of it. Why? People have the time and 
mood to read on that day, the time and mood 
to reflect upon personal needs and desires. 
Their minds are receptive to the printed appeal. 

Local merchants know their fields and gov- 
ern merchandising methods accordingly. 

The magazines issued by the great Sunday 
newspapers provide millions of readers with 
interesting literature, and through the attention 
value thus created make possible the oppor- 
tunity for the advertiser to bring his product 
to their attention at a moderate cost to him. 

The American Sunday Monthly Magazine has 
gone to great expense to gather data to prove 
its necessity to the national advertiser. It is 
not content to merely claim and guarantee a 
greater than two million circulation, but it 
offers conclusive facts as to the manner in 
which this circulation may be utilized by the 
national advertiser to his profit. It is the one 
Sunday Magazine with a national distribution. 


November Forms Close September 25 


American Sunday (Monthly) Magazine 


220 Fifth Avenue 908 Hearst Building 
New York City Chicago, Ill. 
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~ Associated Farm Papers 


These Nine Publishers Guarantee 
What Their Men Say 


_ Agricultural advertising has suffered from misrepresentation and over-representa- 
tion, due, not to dishonesty, but to lack of knowledge or excess of zeal on the 
part of representatives. 


_ Farm papers are not good for every business ill; farmers are not all rolling 
in wealth; it is not easy to “put over’ a farm paper campaign. There are various 
things that should be carefully considered before buying farm paper space. 


_ In cooling with representatives of the Associated Farm Papers, the advertiser 
is dealin irectly with the publishers. This situation is unusual in the agri- 
cultural field. 

We own our branch offices and equipment; our men are all on salary, employed 
to honestly and conservatively represent our papers. No man “owns a terri- 
tory’’ for our space, no man receives a commission or a bonus for the business 
he secures. We are directly responsible for what they do and what they say. 

Look over the list, comprising this association—all well-known, long-estab‘ished 
periodicals, each the leader in its field. 







































Established 
NATIONAL STOCKMAN AND FARMER, 1877 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Supreme in Ohio and Pennsylvania. 
FARMERS’ REVIEW, 1877 
Chicago, IIl., 
Supreme in Illinois. 


FARMER’S GUIDE, 1889 
Huntington, Ind., 
Supreme in Indiana. 


FARMER AND BREEDER, ASSOCIATED 1878 
Sioux City, Iowa, ' ‘ 
The Cream of Four States. 

(Ia., Neb., Minn., S. D.) 

NEBRASKA FARMER, 

Lincoln, Neb., 
Supreme in Nebraska. 
FARM AND RANCH, 
Dallas, Texas, 
Supreme in Texas and Southwest. 

CALIFORNIA CULTIVATOR, 

Los Angeles, Cal., 
Supreme in California. 

RURAL CALIFORNIAN, 1877 
Los Angeles, Cal., 

Supreme for Fruit-Growers and Ranchmen. 

THE RANCH, 1895 
Kent, Wash., 

Supreme in the Pacific Northwest. 


“a 


1859 


1883 





1889 


Guaranteed Circulation, 537,000, non-duplicating 


ssociatéd Farm Supers 


CHICAGO 8ST, LOUIS NEW YORE 


Steger Building, Globe Democrat Building, Fifth Avenue Building, 
D. C, Kreidler, Manager. C. A. Cour, Manager. S. E. Leith, Manager. 


























How Kolynos 
Turned the Corner in 
Sixteen Months 


Getting and Keeping the Profes- 
sional Endorsement by Samples 
Sent Only on Request—Consum- 
ers Reached in Like Manner— 
Store Demonstrators an Impor- 
tant Link 





By Roy W. Johnson 
ECULIAR _ circumstances 
sometimes necessitate a depar- 
ture from the ordinary methods of 
advertising and selling, and that is 
exactly what happened in the case 
of the Kolynos Company (tooth 
paste), of New Haven. L. A. Jen- 
kins, the manager in sole charge 
of the company, says that he does 
not think any other concern could 
succeed by his company’s method 
alone unless it had his company’s 
peculiar characteristics to start 
with. But the circumstances en- 
abled his concern to .carry sam- 
pling to an extremely high state 
of efficiency, and to build a busi- 
ness of over half a million dollars 
a year almost exclusively upon 
that medium. The point of in- 
terest to other concerns is in the 
methods of sampling developed 
and the results obtained directly 
from the sampling. Nobody as- 
serts, and the Kolynos Company 
least of all, that sampling is a 
panacea for ‘all ills, or that it can 
in any wise take the place of 
other mediums. 

The peculiar nature of the 
Kolynos situation was due to the 
fact that the German founder of 
the business and discoverer of the 
formula, Dr. N. S. Jenkins, was 
one of the best-known men in the 
dental profession in any . coun- 
try. He was known throughout 
the world as the discoverer of 
porcelain inlay, and his son—the 
Present manager of the Kolynos 
business—had traveled through- 
out this country for years pro- 
moting the inlay among dentists. 
Thus it happened that the Jenkins 
family was.not only known to 
every dentist in the country, but 
was favorably known. 

So when Dr. Jenkins developed 
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an antiseptic 
tooth paste, it was only natural 
that the company should turn to 
the dental profession for its in- 


his formula for 


troduction. A reputation among 
dentists was ready made; a den- 
tist’s recommendation would go 
far with. his patients; and it 
seemed the line of least resist- 
ance to cultivate the dentist. So 
the company tried it out in New 
England, first of all, winning the 
dentist’s confidence in the new ar- 
ticle by telling him its exact for- 
mula (not merely the ingredients) 
and sending him frequent pam- 
phlets dealing with purely tech- 
nical subjects and showing the ad- 
vantages of a really antiseptic 
tooth paste—or dental cream, as 
the company prefers to call it. 


‘DENTAL PACKAGES” ON REQUEST 


The New England campaign 
was so successful that it was 
gradually extended, and Mr. Jen- 
kins says that at the end of six- 
teen months the business began 
to earn a profit. The very back- 
bone of the dentist’s campaign 
was the sample of the goods, and 
the sampling feature has been 
developed until last year the com- 
pany sent out more than 3,000,- 
000 samples, every one of which 
was requested. Promiscuous 
scattering of samples is no part 
of the company’s plans. 

The sampling is done through 
the dentist, direct by mail to the 
user, and through drug and de- 
partment stores. The dentist is 
offered a “dental package,” con- 
taining one full-sized tube for his 
own use, and twenty sample tubes 
for his patients. The package is 
not sent unless he requests it, but 
the company keeps after him 
every six weeks or so with lit- 
erature, written by men he re- 
spects, and dealing with subjects 
in which he is really interested. 
Each time he is addressed he is 
urged to ask for his sample pack- 
age. 

In addition to the mail solicita- 
tion, the company’s representa- 
tives call upon dentists. Mr. Jen- 
kins says that he regards this as 
one of their most important 
duties. Another important duty 
is the visiting of drug stores and 
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department stores and securing 
orders to be turned over to the 
wholesale druggist. Merely call- 
ing upon the wholesaler and sell- 
ing him five gross or twenty gross 
is not the main duty of the sales- 
man, for Mr. Jenkins says that if 
their other work is well done the 
wholesaler will come and demand 
the goods automatically. 


KEEPING TO THE CONVERSATION 


These representatives then call 
upon dentists in all towns. They 
talk to the dentist about some 
subject of interest in connection 


samples. But each letter fits the 
individual case. 

Indeed this personal flavor is 
to be found all through the cam- 
paign, whether to consumer or to 
the dentist. In each package of 
Kolynos is an unstamped post- 
card which states that samples of 
the dental cream will be sent to 
five friends if their names are 
written on the card. If the send- 
er wishes a sample for himself, 
there is a place for him to sign 
(he practically always does). The 
consumer is obliged to fill out the 
card, put a stamp on it and mail 





“CUT-OUT” WITH MOVABLE DOLLS IN THE FOREGROUND 


with his practice, and since they 
are practical men their talk is in- 
teresting and often helpful. Per- 
haps they do not mention Koly- 
nos at all, but on their daily re- 
ports which come to the factory 
the subject of conversation with 
each individual dentist is briefly 
noted. The company has follow- 
up letters already prepared on 
any one of a hundred subjects 
about which salesmen talk to den- 
tists, and the daily reports can 
be turned over to a stenographer 
who writes to each dentist a let- 
ter which exactly follows up the 
conversation he has just had with 
the company’s representative. Of 
course, the letters turn the dis- 
cussion to dental cream and rec- 
ommend the use of the company’s 





it, yet it is astonishing to see 
the number of cards which come 
in a single mail. The only pos- 
sible reward the consumer can 
get is a sample tube of dental 
cream, and a full-sized tube has 
just been purchased. But the 
names come in at the rate of 
two hundred or more a day, just 
from the cards packed with the 
goods, 

To each name thus received, 
the company sends a sample tube 
in an individual carton, and a 
letter under two-cent postage. 
The letter does not say, “At the 
request of a friend we are send- 
ing you a sample of Kolynos.” It 
says, “We have been requested 
by Mrs. George X. Jones to send 
you, etc.” The name of the per- 


























son supplying the name is always 
filled in on the letter. It takes 
time, and costs money, but the 
company feels that it is worth the 
extra cost to remove all suspicion 
of fakery. It is a very common 
thing for dentists to send in lists 
of patients’ names, and lists of 
other dentists. These names are 
all treated in the same way. 


DEMONSTRATORS NOT “SUBSTI- 
TUTORS” 


The third method of sample 
distribution—through the drug 
and department stores—is still 
kept upon a personal basis. In 
the first place, samples are given 
only in certain quantities with 
certain orders. No samples are 
given to a dealer unless he stocks 
the goods. Moreover, no samples 
are given at all unless the dealer 
specially requests them. He gets 
his goods from the wholesaler, 
but his samples come from the 
factory, and he must make a spe- 
cial request to get them. When 
a dealer gets samples in limited 
quantities, and only upon special 
request, he is pretty likely to be 
careful with their distribution. 

Pretty well scattered over the 
country are department stores 
which include an employee of the 
Kolynos Company in the toilet 
goods department. There are be- 
tween thirty and forty of them 
now; and this fall there will be 
more. These employees are ex- 
perienced toilet-goods saleswomen, 
some of whom are paid as high 
as $20 per week. They are paid 
by the Kolynos Company, but they 
work for the store in the sense 
that it is their duty to sell the 
customer anything she wants. If 
she asks for a tube of Colgate’s 
or Pebeco tooth paste, she gets 
it instantly and without question, 
just the same as if she asked for 
a bath sponge. If one of these 
demonstrators tries to substitute, 
she is fired. But after the cus- 
tomer’s wants are satisfied, the 
demonstrator gives her a little 
talk about Kolynos, politely and 
forcibly emphasizes its merits, 
and wraps up a sample tube with 
the customer’s package. She 
does not try to sell Kolynos un- 
less the customer asks for it. 
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The demonstrator’s job is to get 
across with the selling talk and 
get the sample in the customer’s 
package. 

The company makes much _ use 
of space in the dental publica- 
tions, and is always an exhibitor 
at the various dental conventions 
with representatives whose duty 
it is to take requests for sam- 
ples and answer any inquiries. 
The company makes a big talking 
point of its clean and sanitary 
factory which is open for inspec- 
tion at any time. The company 
furnishes guides, and visitors are 
shown everywhere. One of the 
chief arguments with the profes- 
sion, of course, is the fact that 
the formula is made public, and 
that a. dentist may know just 
precisely what he is recommend- 
ing. For that reason there are 
no secret corners in the plant. 

The clean and sanitary factory 
is being emphasized by the use of 
a window cut-out, part of which 
is reproduced herewith. A fea- 
ture of the cut-out which does not 
appear in the reproduction is the 
fact that certain of the figures 
in the foreground are movable 
dolls, which can be placed in any 
desired position in the display. 
The company furnishes a display 
carton with a certain sized pur- 
chase, and these dolls are intend- 
ed to stand up on the counter be- 
hind the display carton after the 
cut-out is removed from the win- 
dow. 


NO CHANGE FORESHADOWED 


Of course, there is plenty of 
room for argument that the com- 
pany would have gone ahead 
faster if other methods had been 
followed. Undoubtedly the ordi- 
nary concern, starting out with a 
new product, would find this 
method very slow and very ex- 
pensive unless’ reinforced by 
first-class consumer advertising. 
But the company is pretty well 
satisfied with its progress to date, 
and gives no indication of any 
radical change in its method. 
Though, as Mr. Jenkins says, he 
wouldn’t advise anybody else to 
tackle it unless they had the con- 
fidence of the dental profession 
to start with. 








Turning Current Events into Good 
Advertising 


By Charles W. Hurd 


HE skidding of an automobile 

on a slippery asphalt pave- 
ment in a Middle Western city 
the other night resulted in the 
death of a young woman and the 
injury of several other persons. 
The next day the local newspaper 
had a long story of the accident, 
heading it up “Skidding Automo- 
bile Kills,” etc. The story was 
continued from the first to the 
second page and curiously enough 
was made up with the heading 
repeated under the advertisement 
of the Weed Anti-Skid Chains! 

Was this pure coincidence? 
Well not exactly, because the 
name of the victim appeared in 
the ad. But how could the Weed 
people in New York manage that, 
when there were not even three 
hours of time in which to do 
anything? You can guess the an- 

_swer. The plate had been in the 
newspaper office all the time. It 
had a mortise allowing for the 
insertion of the name or names of 
those killed. A provisional order 
to run had been given months be- 
fore. It had specified that when 
such an accident as this should 
occur, due to skidding, then the ad 
with the names inserted should 
be run “top of column next story 
of accident, or near it.” The rest 
was automatic, was attended to, 
that is to say, by the advertising 
department of the paper. 

The reason for this arrange- 
ment is that an insertion of the 
Weed ad at the psychological mo- 
ment is worth a dozen insertions 
at any other time, because then 
people are reading about the ac- 
cident and discussing the probable 
cause and possible preventives. 
Anything bearing on the affair 
makes a far deeper impression at 
that time than it would at ordi- 
nary times and is far longer re- 
membered. 

It is a wise thing, therefore, 
and good advertising, to put in a 
word for Weed Anti-Skid Chains 





at that very moment, even if it 
costs something to be ready to 
do so. 


FOUR HUNDRED PAPERS HAVE THEM 


And it does cost a little some- 
thing to be ready. Four hundred 
newspapers have these three-col- 
umn plates, sixty lines deep, 
awaiting the occasion to use them, 
And somewhere or other, nearly 
all the time, one or another is in 
use. 

It was the only thing for the 
Weed people to do, making this 
sort of arrangement with the 
newspapers. There never would 
have been time enough to catch a 
tenth part of the insertions if it 
had been left for attention until 
after the accidents had occurred 
instead of being staged before- 
hand. 2 

This up-to-the-minute charac- 
teristic ‘is the spring of all the 
Weed newspaper copy. It flavors 
the magazine ads, too, and the at- 
tractive window posters. It gives 
them something of the movement 
and surprise of the “stunt.” 

“That has been our theory,” 
said J. O. Lashar, the advertising 
manager of the company, “time- 
liness and constant change. No- 
body ever sees the same ad twice. 
We have had three hundred pieces 
of copy in the two years we have 
been advertising. We feel that 
this has been the right idea be- 
cause the advertising has been 
very successful. Our dealers like 
it and the public response proves 
it. 

The plates which wait orders 
in the newspaper offices are, of 
course, of one kind, because the 
scene of the accident is so far 
distant from the Weed headquar- 
ters that no other treatment is 
possible. But near at home or 
when time is not so vital a con- 
sideration, Mr. Lashar takes an 
other tack. 

While going through Central 
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“If Elected 


I Promise—” 


are the skeletons in the closets of many 

a politician. It is easy to promise and 
prophecy, but hard to excuse and explain. 
Unused planks from the platform make poor 
patching for broken fences. 


[ J: FULFILLED campaign pledges 


Some advertisers have this to learn. 


_ A manufacturer has a new product, or has 
ambitious plans for extending an established 
line. He confidently believes that it is going 
to sweep the country—can’t see how it can 
fail. With an entirely pardonable optimism, 
he rushes into print, saying, “This year we shall 
sell 100,000” or “Our business will increase 
200 per cent.” Then acog slips somewhere— 
a few “sure prospects” fade away—a competi- 
tor gets busy—and the achievement comes far 
short of the ambition. 


What might have been regarded as a really 
phenomenal increase in output may lose all its 
brilliance because the trade has a chance to 
say, “But they didn’t come anywhere near the 
business they expected to do,” 


There is so much known truth to be stated 
that it seems folly to resort to forecasts that 
may later return as boomerangs. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 




















119 West Fortieth Street 
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Harper’s Bazar 
Increased Circulation 
Guarantee 


HIS announces increase of 

Harper’s Bazar’s circulation 

guarantee from 50,000 to 60,000 
(plus). A further increase will be 
announced shortly. In the past few 
weeks, thousands of prominent 
families have been attracted to the 
Bazar fold. The enthusiastic en- 
dorsement of July and August issues 
presages the approval that is certain 
to greet a still greater September 
issue,—and October number will 
be far ahead of all. Naturally, the 
high standard of the Bazar confines 
circulation strictly within quality 
bounds. At present, the rate 
remains the same, $500 per page. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


E, M. ALEXANDER Advertising Manager 


x 


Western Office: 437 Marquette Building, Chicago 





New York City 

















Park, New York, in his automo- 
bile one day, Coffin, the aviator, 
skidded on one of the bridges. 
The car barely caught at the edge 
and hung over the bridge, enabling 
Coffin to escape with his life. 
An illustration of the accident 
was prepared with copy to ac- 
company it, and appeared in all 
of the New York newspapers. 
Following it up, the Weed Com- 
pany immediately issued twenty 
thousand window posters and sent 
them to their dealers, 

On another occasion a man was 
killed in an automobile accident 
on Long Island. A photograph 
of the accident was published in 
the Weed ad the next day. The 
ad also contained the names and 
addresses of the persons injured 
in the accident. 

One day President Taft was 
going through a park in Wash- 
ington when he noticed a car skid- 
ding and the two ladies in it 
very much frightened, and, the 
President stopped his car and in- 
structed his chauf- 
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Weed people stated in their ad- 
vertisement, Mears did not take 
any chances of eleventh-hour dis- 
aster but had all four wheels of 
his car equipped with chains. 


ASSISTANT STAYED ON JOB 


Mr. Lashar’s idea of meeting 
the situation was to take a column 
ad, fifty lines deep, and run it in 
preferred position in the Sun, 
next to or near the Mears story, 
and he had his assistant camp 
down in the Sun office until 
twelve or one o’clock in the morn- 
ing to make sure that the position 
was right. 

These are fair samples of the 
up-to-the-minute news style of 
Weed advertising and are charac- 
teristic of practically all of their 
newspaper copy except that used 
in connection with the special 
campaigns for local stimulation. It 
is not exactly a new idea, of 
course, this linking up with real 
news. That is almost as old as 
advertising itself, But no con- 





feur to give the peo- 
ple his chains. This 
happened on a Sun- 


day. Monday morn- 
ing the Weed ad 
chronicled the fact 


that the President al- 
ways carried a set of 
Weed chains in each 
of his cars. 

When Miss Rosalie 
Jones was on _ the 
woman’s suffrage hike 
from New York to 
Albany, she took an 











W Weed 5 Chains 











automobile trip one 
day and the car skid- 
ded, exposing her to 
danger. All the New 
York papers men- 
tioned the fact that 
her car was not equip- 
ped with safety 
chains. Twenty-four 
hours later pictures 
of this incident were 
advertised with Weed copy. 

On his return to New York City 
after circling the world, Mears, 
the record-breaker, made the trip 
from the station to the Sun of- 
fice in an automobile. It hap- 
pened to be raining, and as the 





SKIDDING MOTOR 
KILLS RUTH WOOD: {S222 =e 
OOMPANIONS HURT "2sses= = 


04 be was taking we to my home, 
We wore going, 1 ohgmé cotimate, | bump of the upper lip. 











not severed She su! 
gach Oo the left leg. 
was believed to be a break. and « bad 


ON BIG MEXICAN PROBLEM 


READY-MADE AD HAS NAMES INSERTED AND IS NEXT 


TO STORY OF ACCIDENT 


cern has ever done it more con- 
sistently and intelligently than the 
Weed people. 

There is one thing about some 
of the newspaper ads that some 
advertising men object to—the 
suggestion of “I-told-you-so” or 
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“horrible example” which it is 
next to impossible to keep out of 
the ads. It is negative advertising, 
they say, and however well 


is also offensive to many by rea- 
son. of the obtrusion of a com- 
mercial motive upon an afflicted 
community, 





LATEST WINDOW POSTER, IN FOUR COLORS 


These objections have more 

sentiment than sense to them, in 
the opinion of the Weed people. 
Answering the last objection first, 
Mr. Lashar says: 
' “This is educational copy. All 
education is not equally pleasant. 
We believe we aie 
making automobil- 
ing safer by redu- 
cing the danger of 
skidding. The dan- 
ger of skidding is 
most apparent when 
we have just had an 
object lesson. That 
is the tiie to drive 
home the moral. 
That is what we do 
in our copy.” 

Mr. Lashar frank- 
ly calls it negative 
copy, though, to tell pee 
the truth, the negative is only inci- 
dental to the positive recommen- 
dation to get the chains. It is a 
serious but not a sombre note, and 
is quite without suggestion of 
blame or condemnation. Dwelling 


done, . 





only long enough on the accident 
pictured to impress the mind with 
the nature of it and then passing 
quickly on to the positive and 
constructive remedy for the condi- 
tion, the ad reveals a negative 
character more imaginary than 


real. 


The campaign advertising in 
local newspapers, being used for 
a specific purpose and place, does 
not, of course, have the advan- 
tage of having news ready made 
to draw upon. It consequently 
partakes more of the nature of 
the magazine advertising, which 
seizes upon the salient selling 
points of the chain and develops 
them in logical fashion. It is not 
“negative.” 

There may be other concerns 
which make use of the poster for 
windows and walls in just the 
same way that the Weed people 
do, but their names do not just 
at this moment come to mind. 

“We get out these posters regu- 
larly to send to our nineteen 
thousand dealers,” said Mr. Lash- 
ar. “We get them out about every 
other month. They are well 
drawn and lithographed in four 
colors, and are the sort of poster 
a dealer is glad to stick in his 
window or hang on the wall, They 
contain life and human interest 
and we know they hit the dealer 
because we hear from him about 
them. They can’t help but im- 
press the public, too. The dealers 


The Weather Man Says 


RAIN 
WEED TIRE CHAINS 


TO-DAY 
TO-MORROW 


NOW 


SIMPLE LITHOGRAPH THAT MADE A HIT WITH THE 


DEALERS 


give them a good show. Many 
dealers have kept the whole set— 
nine to date—framed them and 
made a little art gallery in their 
store. Thus the posters keep up 


their work for months and years 
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An Audience 
That Speaks Your 
Own Language 


, The Hill Engineering Weeklies are papers published by engineers 
for engineers, and for manufacturers who make engineering devices and 
equipment. 











CL Readers, advertisers and publisher are bound together ia a community 
of interest. 






(, They speak the same language, are interested in the same things, go 
to the same school—they know each other. 






( Within this community no “foreigners” are allowed—only 
products that belong. 





CL, It is a selected list of manufacturers talking to a selected 
and very special audience. 






., If your product belongs it will pay you to 
attend the meetings every week. 

















The Engineer- Engineering American Power Coal Age 
ine pepe 4 News (1874) Machinist (1880) (1911) 
ournal( ) The standard (1877) Qeiak ede cor 


Devoted to P of Engi- _ Devoted to the Generati d ne 
Metal Mining po pe and Con- Work of Machin- Fransnieden of Mining and Coke 
Metallurgy. Cir- _ tracting. - ety Construction. Power. Circulae Manufacture, 
culation 10,000. tion 20,000, Circulation 27,250, tion 32,500. Circulation 12,000. 


Hill Publishing Co., 505 Pearl St., New York 
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after it is supposed to be done. 
That benefit is the result of put- 
ting good work into the pictures 
and making them uniform in size, 
so as to bring out their serial 
nature and suggest saving them.” 


“STUNTS” 
The “stunt” 


IN POSTERS, TOO 


idea breaks very 
One of 


often into these posters. 





TYPICAL WEED. MAGAZINE AD. NOT .sO 
NEGATIVE AS CURRENT NEWS- 
PAPER COPY 


those last winter pictured a New 
York fire chief responding to an 
alarm -in the winter time, and 
dashing up Broadway in his red 
car. The car naturally was 
equipped with tire chains. The 
poster was subsequently repro- 
duced as an advertisement-in Fire 
and Water, the firemen’s maga- 
zine. In it the offer was made 
to send a copy of the poster 
in colors to all- chiefs who 
wrote for it. An unusually large 
number - responded. The picture 
was also reproduced on _ post 
cards in black and white. The 
chains did not show on the tires 
but the reader was invited to rub 
the tires with a lead pencil or a 
silver coin and “find the only safe 
way to travel on the Great White 
Way.” Thousands of these post 


cards were distributed to firemen. 


The poster having the greatest 
vogue with the dealers pictured a 
child sitting in the road near a 
railroad line. An express train 
is thundering down the _ track 
while an automobile -has just 
turned the corner of tne road and 
is bearing down on the child. It 
is a wet day and the road is full 
of puddles of water. A moment’s 
glance at the picture shows that 
if the chauffeur throws on the 
brakes the car will skid into the 
fence and so out upon the track 
in front of the coming express. 
If, on the other hand, he waits 
until he rounds the corner before 
putting on the brakes, the rear of 
the car will probably swing around 
and strike the child. Nothing but 
tire chains would apparently save 
either the automobile or the child. 


A POPULAR POSTER 


There was more sensation than 
art in this picture, though it was 
not deficient in line or color. The 
idea was to pack it full of human 
interest and make it striking. Mr. 
Lashar planned to run it also as an 
advertisement in one of the trade 
papers and offer large prizes to 
car owners for the best advice to 
the owner or driver of the car. 
The opinions were to be sent to 
the dealer and forwarded by him. 
The dealers sending in the names 
of the successful contestants were 
also to receive cash prizes. That 
was a big part of the idea. At 
the last moment it was discovered 
that this plan would be regarded 
by the post office authorities as a 
lottery, and it was dropped. The 
poster was put out with the cap- 
tion, “Thou shalt not kill,’ and 
has been very popular with the 
dealers. 

The latest poster is the baseball 
one, reproduced on page 24. Prac- 
tically every automobilist is a 
baseball fan, and this poster will, 
it is thought, appeal very strongly 
to him. 

The Weed company did not be- 
gin.to advertise in the present 
fashion until it had secured °a 
wide distribution for its chains. 
Its earlier promotion work con- 
sisted of demonstrations and cir- 
cularization of dealers. Demon- 
strations naturally are not so im- 























portant as they once were for 
promotion. As Mr. Lashar says, 
“Fifth Avenue on a rainy day is 


the greatest demonstration we 
could ask. Almost every car goes 
up and down equipped with our 
chains.” 

But the circularization contin- 
ues. Every month a form letter 
goes out to the dealers bearing a 
message, sometimes in reference 
to the posters and sometimes in 
regard to other dealer-helps. One 
of the latest of these has proved 
unusually popular. It was a piece 
of common white paper, not more 
one foot by two, lithographed in 
rough hand-lettering to read: 

“The weather man says Rain 
To-day or To-morrow Buy Weed 
Tire Chains Now.” 

HIT MADE WITH IMITATION HAND- 
LETTERING 


This was intended, of course, 
to paste up on the window on a 
rainy day. When so placed it had 
all the appearance of a home- 
lettered sign and attracted special 
attention on that account. The 
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stock of these signs was speedily 
exhausted and the advertising de- 
partment is now getting up some- 
thing of a similar nature on a 
trifle more elaborate scale. A 
prize of $100 was offered to deal- 
ers who painted the  catchiest 
worded sign. The contest closed 
August 1. 

The possibilities of the post-card 
have received some very. intelli- 
gent attention at the hands of the 
Weed people. Just before the 
New York auto show last winter, 
Mr. Lashar collected photographs 
of the forty-five new model cars 
which were to be on exhibition 
at the show. He had these re- 
produced each on a post-card, to- 
gether with a brief description of 
the striking points of the car. 
There was no Weed copy on-the 
cards and no chains visible on the 
tires. A legend under the picture, 
however, read, “The above Pack- 
ard (or whatever the car was) is 
absolutely skid-proof. To learn 
why, rub tires with lead pencil or 
edge of silver coin.” When this 
was done, the tires, of course, dis- 
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closed the familiar Weed chains. 

Twenty thousand cards of each 
kind were run off and were de- 
livered at the booths of the show 
just before it opened. Before the 
distribution was half over, the 
word got round and other exhib- 
itors were very anxious that they 
should not be overlooked. And 
none were. They were all only 
too glad to distribute the cards 
to visitors. Sales and advertising 
managers also used the cards to 
send home and in writing to 
friends. A great number of ‘re- 
quests came in from them for 
cards. Automobile shows held in 
other places, as in Chicago, Bos- 
ton, Atlanta, etc., increased the 
demand for the cards. 


HOW ONE MANUFACTURER IS DO- 
ING IT 


The rub-the-tire “stunt” that the 
Weed Company pulled off in Col- 
lier’s three months ago was de- 
scribed in Printers’ INK at the 
time. It was directed to the 
automobile manufacturer to in- 
duce him to equip his cars with 
tire chains—to equip them fully 
before he advertised them as 
fully equipped. This revival of 
“blind” or “trick” advertising was 
criticised by many at the time, but 
Mr. Lashar points out that as a 
result one automobile manufac- 
turer has already adopted the sug- 
gestion, catching the earliest forms 
of the same weekly to announce it. 
Other manufacturers, he thinks, 
will follow in turn, the step is so 
logical. The magazine advertis- 
ing as a whole is directed to the 
prospective owner or novice. The 
list includes Collier’s, The Satur- 
day Evening Post, Life, Literary 
Digest, Outing and occasionally 
the Review of Reviews, House 
Beautiful and Country Life in 
America. 

The “stunt” and wup-to-the- 
minute advertising naturally can- 
not be used in the standard maga- 
zines, which close their forms so 
far in advance of the date of pub- 
lication. The ads in this class are 
of the usual type, as reproduced 
herewith. They are alive, how- 
ever, and carry a story. They 
get as near to the theory as pos- 
sible. 


Coming only four or five days 
ago, just too late to be grouped 
with other interesting examples 
of the kind, and too good to be 
left out, is the following news-ad, 
which must come very near being 
a record-maker for its class. Let 
Mr. Lashar tell it: 

“The New York Times,’ he 
says, “inserted a news item on 
the front page regarding the wild 
and dangerous automobile ride of 
Secretary Bryan, and mentioned 
therein that his car skidded badly 
and was nearly ditched owing to 
the tires not being equipped with 
chains. I ‘spotted’ the story at 
six o’clock in the morning, and 
immediately used the telephone to 
ring my artist out of bed. We 
both then made tracks for my of- 
fice, and the next issue of the 
Times carried our advertisement. 

“One of the strong features re- 

garding this publicity was the edi- 
torial appearing in the same issue 
with our advertisement which 
practically endorsed my copy.” 





Hotchkin to Leave Gimbel 
Brothers 


W. R. Hotchkin, advertising director 
of Gimbel Brothers, the New York de- 
rtment store, for the past three years, 
as announced his intention of giving 
up > tis present connection at the expira- 
tion of his present contract on Octo- 
ber 24 
Mr. Hotchkin, before going with 
Gimbel Brothers, was for ten years ad- 
vertising director for John Wanamaker. 
It is announced that Mr. Hotchkin 
has not made a new connection, 





Coghlan to Advertise Moon 
Cars 


Raymond G. Coghlan has en ap- 
pointed tangy = % oe 
Moon Motor Car is % 7 y Mr. 
Coghlan is Cane of ,* Moon Mo- 
tor Car Company, of New York, and 
will handle the advertising from the 
latter city. 


New Mobile Paper 


A penny paper, the Post, will start in 
Mobile, Ala., October 1. The Post, 
which will be published afternoons and 
Sundays, is owned by Charles H. Allen, 
formeriy business manager of the Mo- 
bile Register, and William P. Cochran, 
formerly one of the owners of the Mo- 
bile Item. 
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HE ideal newspaper circula- 

tion is composed of readers 
who not only have money to 
spend, but have the inclination 
to spend it. 





The NEW YORK AMERI- 
CAN has more of this “ideal 
circulation’”’ than any other New 
York newspaper. 
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NET PAID CIRCULATION kg on 


Exceeds 280,000 


Greatest Quantity of Quality Circulation 
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As an Advertising Manager 


Are You the Real Thing? 


You know printing — doubtless. 





You have ideas of design—of course. 
You have the dope on rates and circulation— yes. 
You can write good copy —surely. 


But do you really manage: Are you as big a man as you 
think you are—as your house thinks you are? 


Do you delve deep into the problems of sales expansion, 
distribution and merchandizing? 


Do you quietly, insistently, successfully sell goods and 
build business? 


Are you a magazine and newspaper monomaniac, or do 
you(while making a wise use of national mediums) also realize 
the tremendous power of the United States Mails 


—to unearth prospects and follow them up? 

—to open up new markets? 

—to make the salesman’s job easier? 

—to make the salesman a better salesman? 

—to hold the interest of the trade? 

—to co-operate with branches and agencies? 

Do you know that more money was spent last year 


EE Sea Oe 
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on direct-mail advertising than on all magazine advert 

This big, quiet, modest branch of advertising doesn’t get 
itself talked about — but it gets the business, 

It fits in somewhere in practically every business; and 
whereit fits right there is an imperative demand for Multigraph 
Equipment. 

It is too big a subject for a single advertisement, but if 
you are a real business builder you'll not be satisfied till 
you have gone to the bottom of it. 

The co-operation of our nearest representative will be of 
great assistance in determining once for all whether the 
Multigraph fits into your business as a Salesman Extra- 
ordinary, Business Builder, and Money Saver. - 

If it doesn’t, he will be the first to admit the fact. You 
can't buy a Multigraph unless you need it. 

If it does fit, he will give you every detail in relation 
to the size and character of Multigraph equipment needed, 
original cost, cost of maintenance, ease of operation, how 
to get high-quality typewriting and real printers’ ink print- 
ing, saving over present methods, etc. 

Meanwhile, mail us the coupon and we will send you 
some interesting literature and put you in touch with our 
nearest office. 














THE AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH SALESCO. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
1820 East Fortieth Street 
Branches in 60 Cities — Look in your Telephone Directory. 


Rerepeen Representatives: |The International Multigraph Company, 
59 Holborn Viaduct, London, Berlin, W-8 Krausenstr, 


ng.; 
70 Ecke Friedrichstr; Paris, 24 Boulevard des Capucines 











What Uses Are You 
Most Interested In? 


Check them on this slip and 
enclose it with your request for 
information, writien on your busi- 
ness stationery. We'llshow you 








1 At the what others are doing. 
eft is o AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH 
picture SALES CO. 


“Fit! | 1820 B. Fortieth St., Cleveland 
graph Printing: 


complete —— Booklets 

unit, Folders 

which Envelope-Stuffers 

pth A tn ey 

out both Label Imprints 

real System-Forms 

printing Letter-Heads 

and real Bill- Heads and Statements 
ty pe- Receipts, Checks, etc. 
writing. Envelopes 


Typewriting: 
Circular Letters 
Booklets 
Envelope-Stuffers 
ice-lists 
Notices 


Bulletins to Employees 
|_|Inside System-Forms 
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A Frenchman once reproached 
a Swiss mercenary for fighting 
for money. 


‘The French soldier,’’ he said, 
“fights for honor.”’ 





“Everyone fights for what he 
wants most,”’ was the reply. 


Everyone should advertise for 
what he wants most. The ad- 
vertiser who wants the farmer’s 
trade advertises that fact by ad- 
vertising in 


FARM“ FIRESIDE 


THE NATIONAL FARM PAPER 


New York Springfield, Ohio Chicago 

































Building the Catalogue 
to Fit the House Policy 





The Experience of the Man Who 
Wrote His First Catalogue— 
There Were No Rules to Guide 
Him—Twenty-one Good Ones 
Out of Two ‘Truck Loads— 
Portion of Address 


By Paul E. Ryan 
Of the National Acme Manufacturing 
Co., Cleveland 
LF us remember when we 
start on an ad, a series of 
ads, or on an advertising cam- 
paign, to start on the inside. 
Let’s not do something because 
someone else did it, but because 
it’s the right thing to do, because 
it fits into the bigger things that 
we are trying to do, the service 
we are trying to give. 

I had a little object lesson early 
in my experience when I was try- 
ing to find out how to build a 
catalogue, in the matter of put- 
ting personality into advertising. 
One time, in order to find out to 
whom we wanted to send our 
advertising matter, I asked every 
firm that we presumed would be 
in line for our machine, to send 
us a catalogue. Not knowing as 
much about the results that can 
be obtained under certain circum- 
stances as I do now I sent all the 
letters one day, and got two truck- 
loads of catalogues. They ar- 
rived at the branch post-office 
within the space of forty-eight 
hours. The postal department 
manager called me up and said, 
“Say, how do you think we can 
deliver these catalogues to you? 
Why, we have two big wagon- 
loads of them down here. ° Will 
you send down for them?” “Yes, 
sir, I want them. I'll send for 
them,” and I did, and I piled 
them out in a space forty feet 
long, and six feet wide, and I 
had them three feet deep, and then 
I started in to look them over. 
It took me about five months, I 
learned something about cata- 
logues and I learned something 
about personalities. When I got 
through I had singled out twenty- 
one catalogues out of about four 
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thousand that I thought really told 
me something about the concerns 
that had issued them. 

Have you ever stopped to think 
how even a thorough description 


‘of an article may fail to describe 
it? 


Someone may write, a thorough 
description of a typewriter, write 
it the best he can, and you could 
find six typewriters that would fit 
the description, and they'll range 
in price probably 40 per cent 
and in efficiency a good deal 
more than that. And then, in two 
or three paragraphs, it is possi- 
ble for a man who really knows 
how the typewriter was built, how 
character and personality was 
built into it, to substitute for his 
description a word-picture of a 
typewriter that no two typewrit- 
ers could match up with? That’s 
what I mean by putting person- 
ality into advertising. 


HOW COPY AND SALESMEN MAY BE 
COMPARED 


No, I didn’t pick those twenty- 
one catalogues and copy them for 
my first catalogue. I locked them 
all up down in the basement about 
one-eighth of a mile from my 
desk, and left them there. Then 
I built a catalogue. I didn’t build 
it like somebody else’s book. 
built it like the men in our busi- 
ness. Our book was to be a 
salesman, and we tried to do with 
the book just what we would try 
to do with any man who comes in- 
to our business. 

We would want him to look 
well, to dress well, and to have a 
good appearance; to be able to 
introduce himself briefly but to 
the point, and to get people to 
know quickly that he had a good 
responsible and going concern be- 
hind him. Then we would want 
him to tell his story briefly and 
get through, unless the other fel- 
low showed some. interest in 
some particular phase of his story. 
In that case we would go into 
detail with him, and follow every 
point of interest, enlarge on it, 
show photographs of it, and carry 
the man to the place where he 
would want to know what size 
machines, what the extra equi 
ment was, how much work he 
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could expect to get, etc., and then 
to get the order, not take it. 

We had eight hundred letters 
within two weeks after that book 
was issued, assuring us that it 
was the best book they had ever 
seen. It wasn’t because I had 
built catalogues before, or because 
I knew how at that time. 

It was because I went to Tom, 
Dick and Harry on the sales 
force, and asked them how they 
sold to Tom Jones, William 
Smith, etc. It was because I 
went to the superintendent and 
asked him why he built the ma- 
chine so carefully, and what hap- 
pened when he had not built it 
so carefully, and why he put in an 
improvement that had not been 
asked for, etc. It was because I 
talked to our secretary and got 
his idea of the unwritten guar- 
antee behind our machines. It 
was because | talked to our sales 
manager, and got his idea of 
building our business. It was be- 
cause I had our general superin- 
tendent and the inventor of a 
machine, tell me how they dug it 
out of the corner where they had 
put it when they had to get back 
to work in order to make both 
ends meet, and started again on 
it to build it for sale, in a small 
attic room; how they showed it 
to. people who knew machine 
tools, and were always told, “Yes, 
it looks fine, but I don’t want to 
put any money into it, because 
it’s hard to build right,” and how 
they built it right after years of 
“hand to mouth” fighting to pay 
wages; how the superintendent 
sold his saddle horse to pay the 
men, before things turned for the 
better. It was because I talked to 
the foreman of the grinding job 
and found how close he had to 
keep to accuracy. Because I 
went down into our shipping de- 
partment and saw how they filled 
orders, and then simply tried to 
bring what those men thought of 
our business and our machine to- 
gether and put it into a story the 
way a man would tell it, and just 
as we would like to have a man 
tell it to us. 

Yes, it was well printed and 
nicely registered. It was printed 
on good paper. We always put 
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good steel and iron in the ma- 
chines and we always make them 
accurate, and try to make them 
look pretty well. 

But there was one thing I did 
watch on that catalogue and that 
was not to make it too long. The 
book could be read in twenty-two 
minutes. That’s about all the 
time I would expect any man to 
put on it. You have to think 
about the other fellow when 
building a personality into your 
business and into your advertis- 
ing, 





Relative Importance of “Di- 


rect” Advertising 


THe Capper PUuBLICATIONS 
Topeka, Kan., Aug. 22, 1913. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

The letter from Mr. Oppenheim, on 
vage 66 of the August 7th issue of 

RINTERS’ INK, deals with an important 
subject in a manner that meets with 
my hearty approval. 

have been connected with the ad- 
vertising club movement for more than 
eight years, and as a delegate from dif- 
ferent cities have attended four con- 
ventions of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of America. As Mr. Oppenheim 
states, every phase and department of 
advertising received its proper consider- 
ation on the general programme and 
in departmental sessions, with the one 
exception of mail or direct advertising 
—the greatest single division in the 
whole dictionary of advertising. 

It seems to me that this subject is 
large enough—that it is of sufficient 
importance to justify a prominent place 
on the programme of every convention 
of the Associated Advertising Clubs of 
America, and the various territorial di- 
visions of that association. 

Printers’ Inx is doing a great and 
good work by the publication of the 
many interesting and instructive arti- 
cles each year on mail or direct adver- 
tising. I believe the great majority of 
readers would consider the space well 
used if you would double the amount 
of space that you have heretofore given 
the articles on these subjects and re- 
duce the amount of space given to arti- 
eles written on such subjects as chain 
stores, trade-mark legislation, unfair 
competition, ete., which, I should think, 
weuld be of practical value to but a 
small proportion of your readers. 

The new style of heading recently 
adopted is an improvement worth while, 
and if you would give us just a little 
more good stuff on the subject of direct 
advertising and mail-order selling, there 
would really be no further chance for 
improyement. 

Ernest F. Garpner. 





The Wisconsin Agriculturist is send- 
ing out a booklet containing an appre- 
ciation of the work and character of 
its founder, Andrew Simonson. 
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A Bumper Wheat Crop 
Good Prospects for Cotton 
—with Fairly Good Corn 
and Oats 


mean another prosperous year for the coun- 
try people. 


Our millions of readers do not live in little 
rented flats or tenement houses with only 
about two weeks between them and starvation. 
Instead, they live in their own homes, have 
money in the bank, own automobiles, or are 
thinking of buying them, and know what real 
living means. They are good spenders, too. 
Go after their.trade in the only logical way— 
through the columns of the local home weekly 
paper. The paper they all read. 


You can do it easily, cheaply and effectively 
by using the 


Kellogg & Western Lists 


of 5,927 Country Weekly Newspapers 
One order, one piece of copy or one electro is 
all that is necessary. 


Let us give you full particulars by mail or 
through one of our representatives, 


Western Newspaper Union 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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“the: fish that got away 


Le epee = 


a" Was” that long” 















—Always is the b big- de : 
Fight, your tackle, tron Taag 

the ‘Fish pt is hooked # just Awhen. , 

you think he is caught - heS gone 


for the ee who page oleae a 


Same way in business; ° 
you need a landing net. 
The best is trademarked 


“Selling Cod peration.” 

: ——- ae 8 ‘ 
are live selling aids and ||| ——————__ pe ae 
will help your business. A Ee i —> 
line will bring you full in- = SS 
formation. signe ~~, 

May we tell you how little a Motion —_—*< a 
Picture Film would cost, which would drive home eae 
better than any salesman, the strong selling points of ey 


your product? We have a machine, handy enough for 
a salesman to carry with him and exhibit your film in 
any prospect’s office, bringing your factory to your 
customer; and remember—seeing is believing! 


HAROLD IVES COMPANY 
Metropolitan Life Building, New York City 














Putting Esprit de Corps 
into a Sales Force 





Salesmen Do Not Like Term “Gin- 
ger Up’—The House-Organ as 
a Medium—The Dangers of 
Humorous Matter — Stimulation 
Plans That Have Changed In- 
difference into Enthusiasm 


By J. C. Asplet 


"THE secretary of a well-known 
Chicago office specialty concern 
was complaining to his advertising 
manager about the lack of enthu- 
siasm in the sales organization 
compared with that of a certain 
Detroit concern. “The men don’t 
seem to take any interest in life 
at all,’ was the way he put it. 
The advertising manager thought 
a moment and then summed the 
situation up in a sentence: “The 
trouble with our organization,” he 
said, “is that they lack corps 
spirit; each man is under the im- 
pression he is a separate, distinct 
unit, instead of a member of a 
big, growing family.” 

This conversation took place six 
months ago. To-day this organiza- 
tion has undergone a complete 
change—thanks to the advertising 
manager being a man of deeds 
instead of words. Instead of in- 
different salesmen leaving faster 
than their places could be filled, 
worth-while men are applying for 
positions and have to be turned 
away for lack of territory. The 
men are working together in har- 
mony, sending in reports regularly 

and co-operating with the home 

office in every possible way, and 

the May business of the company 
shows an increase of 57 per cent 
over the same period last year— 
even in the face of adverse busi- 
ness conditions this year. 

It used to be a common com- 
plaint in this organization to hear 
discouraged branch managers talk 
about competition driving them to 
the wall, particularly in outlying 
territories, where competitors had 
stronger men; these men were dis- 
couraged simply because they saw 
the proposition only from ‘their 
own nearsighted view-point, in- 
stead of from an organization- 
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wide perspective, as they do to- 
day. 

This Chicago manufacturer ac- 
complished this purpose by means 
of his house-organ. The first few 
issues were simply to pave the way 
for a sales contest and get the 
men acquainted with each other. 
The contest was then started, and, 
by placing it before the boys on 
a strictly man-to-man basis, 
proved a success from the start, 
and resulted in the increase 
spoken of above. 


DEFECTS OF ORDINARY CONTESTS 


The trouble with too many sales 
contests is that the person writing 
the “ginger pills” takes it for 
granted that salesmen are a lot 
of children, and goes at them with 
impromptu baseball games, auto- 
mobile races and fishing parties 
that excite a little interest because 
of their novelty, but fail to im- 
press the men the way the heavier, 
common-sense variety of “ginger” 
will, The same holds true in 
naming the house-organ, and the 
writer, who formerly edited a 
paper called The Ginger Jar for 
a Cleveland concern, and more 
lately a newspaper called the 
Addressograph-er, published, ac- 
cording to the heading, “to pro- 
mote co-operation in the selling 
force,” speaks from experience 
when he says that men do not 
take as kindly to being gingered 
up as we think, and the term 
“co-operation,” abused and mis- 
used though it may be, seems to 
strike a more responsive chord. 

Throughout this contest the 
soft pedal was placed on the 
“survival of the fittest” idea, so 
commonly worked overtime in 
sales contests, as it was felt the 
men resented the idea of being 
used as pawns in the game of 
business, and played against each 
other. Instead, the proposition 
was put to them as an opportunity 
to win a handsome diamond fob, 
and to develop themselves into 
bigger dividend-earning factors. 

What this Chicago concern has 
done any concern selling through 
representatives, or, for that mat- 
ter, separately maintained agen- 
cies, should be able to duplicate, 
but the success or failure of the 
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attempt to instil the kind of 
corps spirit into an organization 
that will make it possible to 
launch successful sales contests, 
depends a great deal on the tone 
of the paper. This is a job that 
requires a knowledge of human 
nature, careful thought, diplo- 
macy and the ability to arouse 
enthusiasm. 


ADVANTAGES OF NEWSPAPER AND 
MAGAZINE STYLES 


There are two forms of organ- 
ization papers in general use— 


0) —Ca 








SPECIAL ISSUE TO ANNOUNCE WINNER 


the newspaper style house-organ 
and the magazine style. Both of 
these have their advantages and 
disadvantages. Where the paper 
is to be used largely for dis- 
pensing organization news, and 
where the “ginger pills” will be 


OF CONTEST 





administered in that form, per- 
haps the newspaper form is better 
At any rate, it allows the editor 
to get more life into his articles 
through the headlines, gives a 
wider latitude to display original- 
ity in the way of spreads of sales- 
men, cartoons, advertisements, 
special feature articles, etc., but 
it has the disadvantages that the 
men will be inclined to pick out 
items of interest and skip the 
others, as is the habit in reading 
a daily paper, and they are not 
as handy to keep on file as they 
would be in pocket- 
size booklet form. 

As quite a large por- 
tion of the matter pub- 
lished in papers of this 
kind would be of bene- 
fit to competitors, they 
are usually confidential, 
although the Addresso- 
graph Company dis- 
guises its matter in 
such a way that it is of 
no Value to the com- 
petitor and gives the 
paper broadcast distri- 
bution. Another con- 
cern, in Cleveland, in- 
cludes in the heading 
that the paper is pub- 
lished “for confidential 
circulation among the 
salesmen,” and will un- 
der no consideration 
allow copies to get out- 
side of the sales force 
—even repair men be- 
ing excluded from the 
mailing list. 

But there is in real- 
ity little chance of 
papers getting into the 
wrong hands if care is 
taken in choosing and 
maintaining the mail- 
ing list. It is when the 
paper is sent to junior 
salesmen who have not 
learned the wisdom of 
keeping a tight upper 
lip, and to repair men 
or agents who have not the com- 
pany’s interests at heart, that harm 
is done, 

In reading through the various 
papers published for the purpose 
of gingering up salesmen, the 
trouble with most of them is that 
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WHAT’S THE MATTER 
WITH KANSAS? 


A Kansas farmer and his wife 
came into Topeka the other aft- 
ernoon to look at an automo- 
bile they had been writing about. 

As they got off the street car, 
Mr. Farmer looked up at the 
weather signal and saw, “Fair 
and Warm.” They stopped be- 
fore the big thermometer at the 
transfer station and saw that it 


registered 101 degrees in the 
shade. : 
“Pa,” said the woman, “it’s 


awful dry. Don’t you think meb- 
be we better put off this automo- 
bile thing until next year?” 

“Oh, shucks, mother!” ex- 
claimed the farmer, “don’t you 
know it always rains just before 
Kansas goes to hell!” 

He bought the automobile and 
an additional silo. 

And it did rain. 


Kansas had a spell of dry 
weather in the latter part of July 
and early August and the Eastern 
press was filled with the usual 
references to “drought-land” and 
“ruined Kansas.” Their solicitude 
served to bull the grain markets, 
but was wasted in Kansas. 

It is always dry and hot in July 
and August out in Kansas. 

The crops are “ruined,” year 
after year; the same old wail 
ever ascends to the brazen skies— 
and Kansas goes right on piling 
up more wealth, buying better 
farm equipment, building better 


farm homes, riding in automobiles 
and living the sane and happy 
life. 

Don’t worry about Kansas. 
We're all right yet, with our 
$200,000,000 bank deposits. 

Yaga ees 


J. P. Slaughter, President of 
the Farm Mortgage Company of 
Topeka, says: 

“Farmers are not suffering from the 
blues and business -_ generally take 
an optimistic view of conditions. Be- 
sides we have produced this year a 
wheat crop of 70,009,000 bushels of fine 
quality and an oats crop reaching an 
average of former years, with alfalfa 
and kaffir corn and other forage crops 
to hear from. Cattle and hogs going to 
market .are_ bringing extremely high 
prices and millions of money are coming 
back to the state from the wheat crop 
and live stock.” 

Farmers Mail and Breeze, with 
its 104,000 circulation, comes 
pretty nearly covering Agricul- 
tural Kansas. With all modesty, 
we boast that it is the quality farm 
paper of the West, both editori- 
ally and measured by the amount 
of money received for it in our 
Circulation Department. 

It has no bank or bulk cir- 
dulation. 

It goes to farmers who want it, 
who pay for it and who believe 
in it. 

It is a power in the State. 

Circulation figures and circula- 
tion methods open to the inspec- 
tion of advertisers at all times. 


Farmers Mail and Breeze 


Publisher, 
Torexa, Kan. 
MARCO MORROW, Director of Advertising. 
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Reaching Into 
the Mine Market 
With Both Hands 





Advertising in The Colliery Engineer is 
much like a kid going after jam—he uses 
both hands and gets the most in the least 
time. 


The difference between Colliery Engineer adver- 
tisers and the jam-loving youngster is, advertisers 
know what the after-effects will be—a continuous, 


healthy growth of business) THE COLLIERY 
ENGINEER covers the mining field fully—and 


with the influence of a leader. 


The first coal mining paper published in America 
—-started when mining was in its infancy—The 
Colliery Engineer grew as the industry grew. It 
grew with the industry from the ground up—close 
by the side and in the confidence of mining men— 
constantly more powerful as the direct medium 
that brings together buyer and maker. More than 
13,000 mining men will read the September issue. 


Have you anything of use to mines? The Colliery 
Engineer will take it to the right men—the men 
who are responsible for mine equipment—take it 
to them at least cost. That is why so many ad- 
vertisers have used The Colliery Engineer contin- 
uously for more than a quarter of a century. 


Ask for detailed Circulation Statement, rates, etc. 


Ge Glhery [ngineer 


Mines [fg 


THE COAL MINING MONTHLY Published at Scranton, Pa, 






























their purpose sticks out all over. 
The more successful papers care- 
fully conceal this feature, evi- 
dently figuring that the average 
salesman does not like to have 
his ginger literally forced down 
his throat, but prefers it in sugar- 
coated capsules. 

Another criticism that might be 
made of most organization papers 
is that the editor tries to inject 
too much humor in his articles. 
Humor is all right in the right 
place—the funny section, or per- 
sonal column—but to use it in the 
serious columns is dangerous, be- 
cause it is very apt to put the 
reader in the wrong frame of 
mind. 

Some of the editors also make 
the mistake of writing too much 
from a critic’s standpoint. They 
seem to take it for granted that 
the men are loafing on the job, 
and so they will write sizzling 
articles about “the man who lets 
the grass grow under his feet,” 
and every once in a while they 
come to bat with a masterpiece 
on seat warming. ‘Nine out of 
every ten salesmen working on 
commission are hustling pretty 
nearly as hard as they can, and 
resent articles which infer that 
they are not. Practical sugges- 
tions and sympathy are what is 
wanted, not upbraidings and hot- 
air masterpieces. 


MAKING THE CONTESTS PRACTICAL 


The most successful organiza- 
tion paper printed—we won't 
mention any names for fear of 
starting something we can’t fin- 
ish—is made up largely. by matter 
contributed by the men them- 
selves. The editor of this par- 
ticular paper told the writer that 
he found this: plan the most ef- 
fective in making the paper do 
its work. In other words, he let 
the men ginger themselves. At 
first he used to devote a good 
deal of space to matter of an 
educational nature, on the theory 
that the methods that the most 
successful salesmen used should 
be used by all. But he soon 
found that he was wrong in this 
theory. When the matter was 
talked over at a salesmen’s con- 
vention, the men said that these 
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becatise 
each had his own method of sell- 
ing, which fitted his personality. 

The editor of this paper worked 
out a clever scheme for getting 


articles were useless, 


the men to contribute. As a rule, 
this is a hard nut to crack, as 
salesmen would rather talk than 
write. 

To surmount this obstacle the 
editor got up a form, after the 
fashion of an ordinary telegraph 
blank. The sheet was so ruled 
and worded that it suggested to 
the salesmen just what kind of 
an article to write, what points 
to bring out, etc., and explained 
that he was not expected to write 
a whole article, but only to give 
a rough outline, the same as a 
newspaper reporter did, and the 
editor would do the rest, the 
salesman being credited for writ- 
ing the entire article. 

This scheme not only made it 
easy for the salesman to con- 
tribute, but also gave the editor 
a chance to bring out the moral 
and inject the ginger without 
having to take a chance of hurt- 
ing a man’s feelings by cttting 
up an article which he had spent 
many weary minutes in writing. 


A GOOD WAY TO GET STORIES OF 
SALES 


This same editor used to watch 
the sales reports regularly, and 
every time he saw a possibility 
for a story in a sale he would 
drop the man a letter asking him 
to write on the foot of the page 
just what argument he used in 
making the: sale and other defi- 
nite questions, the answers for 
which would build an interesting 
and gingery story. 

Perhaps the best plan for get- 
ting salesmen to contribute stories 
of sales and items of interest is 
to hold Contribution Contests oc- 
casionally, These contests will 
bring in a lot of good stories, 
and a box of cigars or a hat 
will do the work. By specifying 
how the prizes will & awarded, 
you can bring out points that will 
act as a stimulator in speeding up 
the others. For instance, a con- 
test for stories on “How I Made 
My Biggest Sale” will bring in 
articles that will show the organ- 
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ization how easy it is to go after 
the big game instead of the 
smaller fry—too often a fault 
with the newer salesmen in the 
organization. 

As a class, salesmen are given 
to an occasional game of cards, 
can tell you the names of the best 
bet in to-morrow’s races, and will 
go fifty miles to see a good 
“scrap.” It’s this red blood that 
flows through their veins that 
gives the editor a powerful lever 
to use when the time comes to 
do the speeding up. By appeal- 


Sales Bulletin : ca 
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Spices AWAITING OTHER MANAGERS 


PLAYING UPON RIVALRY AMONG THE SALES FORCE 


ing to their sporting blood he 
can induce them, by suggestion 
and example, to outdo the other, 
to the profit of company and 
salesman as well. 

As an example of what may be 
accomplished by arousing a spirit 
of friendly rivalry, the following 
incident in the history of a dupli- 
cating machine selling organiza- 
tion may be of interest: 

It seems that the managers of 
the Cleveland and Houston di- 
visions had been running neck 
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and neck for a long while.. Al- 
though one might cross the line 
a few machines to the good one 
month, the next would see them 
tied again. This suggested to the 
editor the possibilities for a little 
fun—and, incidentally, profit. 

Next week’s paper contained an 
article commenting on this con- 
dition, and remarking that both 
men had graduated from the 
same training class, and that both 
used different methods in their 
sales work, and hinted that it 
would be interesting to see which 

method was superior. 
. In the next devel- 
opment, the Cleve- 
land man offered to 
wager a_ suit of 
clothes that he would 
beat his Houston rival 
by a certain margin 
the coming month. 
The wager was duly 
published and accept- 
ed by the gentleman 
from Texas. The 
editor kept up inter- 
est in the meantime 
by occasional jabs at 
the two rivals, and by 
publishing their rela- 
tive standings from 
week to week, 

The outcome of 
this was that the sales 
of the Cleveland of- 
fice that month ran 
ahead of the New 
York office—in fact, 
headed the list. Nat- 
urally Cleveland had 
to give Houston a 
chance to redeem 
their “honor,” and 
another wager was 
made for next month, 
this time all the boys in the divi- 
sion entering in the jack pot. Even 
to-day this spirit of rivalry still 
exists between the two divisions 
and means bigger sales from both. 
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A PRACTICAL QUOTA PLAN THAT HAS 
PRODUCED 


The Burroughs Adding Ma- 
chine Company, Sherwin-Wil- 
liams, National Cash Register, 
American Multigraph Sales 
Company and a dozen other con- 


cerns have perfected quota 
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Herald last year. 


secured by 130 of them. 





745 Advertisers used the Christian 


We have on file the comparative returns 


If you will mail this coupon we will give 


you these interesting figures. 















Three Salient Facts— 


1. Tax collectors’ reports 
show that at least 55% of 
Christian Herald subscribers 
own their homes. The best 
promise of purchasing 
response, 


2. 78% of Christian Herald 
readers regularly renew 
their annual subscriptions. 
Proof positive of unforced 
circulation and the high 
regard of its own sub- 
scribers. 


3. Newsstands sale of 
the Christian Herald is 
less than */4, of 1%. 99% 
home delivery. 
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7 eas Herald 
New York 


7 I would like to see just 
how well the Christian 
Pd Herald paid 130 advertisers 

in comparison with other 
Pd national periodicals. 
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The 
Right 
Copy! 


(From Printers’ INK, August 28, 
1913.) 
Publishers’ “| wish,” says an 


advertising man- 
Help on ger to PRINTERS’ 


Copy Angle inx, “that more 
publishers and publishers’ repre- 
sentatives would realize how much 
they could help in the always-with- 
us problem of the right copy. 
With their chance to learn daily 
the kind of people that are sub- 
scribing to their publications, with 
their study of letters that come in 
to the editors, they really have a 
wonderful opportunity to aid ad- 
vertising managers to _ present 
their appeals in the right way; and 
whether he admits it or not, any 


advertising manager worthy of his 
title appreciates suggestions along 
this line, 

“We get very tired indeed of 
these routine calls for business, of 
the general guff that is handed 


out, the luncheon stunt, etc. We 
want light. We don’t pretend to 
know intimately the exact classes 
of people who read the hundreds 
of publications, where they . live, 
what their habits of living and 
buying tendencies are. I have 
heard of just one advertising man- 
ager who says that he has all that 
down pat, but he is dreadfully 
lonesome, I think. The rest of us 
don’t know all these things and 
we know that we don’t know. 
We want to make every hundred 
dollars of our bosses’ money 
count. Our minds are open. If 
the publisher and his crowd don’t 
know whom the periodical is reach- 
ing and don’t know something 
about the sort of appeal that will 
reach them, who under the heav- 
ens does know?” 

This is word for word what the 
advertising manager said as he re- 
lieved his mind to Printers’ Inx, 
and it makes a pretty good edito- 
rial as it stands. 


INK 


INE! That’s 

just what St. 
Nicholas wants 
to do. That’s 
just how we can 
show advertisers 
the sort of maga- 
zine we have and 
help them get 
the correct angle 
on the best use 
of St.. Nicholas. 
We like to 
solicit business 
for St. Nicholas 
on the basis of 
‘the right copy”. 
All we ask is 
that you let us 
try to show you 
some real facts 
about a real mag- 
azine. 


DON M. PARKER 
Advertising Manager 
Union Square, New York 
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schemes for cashing in on the 
liking that salesmen have for 
matching their strength with the 
others in the organization, and 
in every case they have helped 
sales. ‘ 

Perhaps the simplest quota 
system is that used by a Detroit 
organization. By referring to last 
year’s records it arrives at an 
approximate average sale for each 
man during that time. Twenty- 
five per cent was added to these 
figures for incentive, and each 
man advised what his quota 
would be, and given a chance to 
register a kick if he thought it 
too high. Instead of complaining 
about it being too high, most ot 
the men wanted theirs raised— 
feeling insulted that the general 
sales manager should so under- 
rate their ability. 

These figures are known only 
to the sales manager and sales- 
men, and in this way each office 
is in the dark, so far as the 
other’s quota is concerned, and 
can’t feel that they are getting 
the worst of it, as they might 
have were they able to compare 
figures. At every convention the 
quotas are readjusted so as to 
keep everybody happy. 

While the mere publishing of 
a man’s name in the organization 
paper, together with his score, is 
often an inducement to make a 
man hustle, particularly if there 
happens to be someone in the or- 


‘ ganization whom he regards as 


a rival, still the big benefits of 
the quota plan are obtained by 
the concern that really offers 
worth-while prizes for a man 
making the biggest percentage of 
his quota for a definite period of 
time. 

A Cleveland concern put up a 
Hupmobile last winter and, after 
the business resulting from the 
contest was totaled up, found it 
had been one of the most profit- 
able investments it had ever made, 
so anxious were the boys to work 
for the Hup and sell machines. 
This same concern puts up money 
prizes that would make most 
sales managers drop dead of 
nervous prostration if it were 
suggested to put up that much 
money in their organizations, but 
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the Cleveland company finds it 
pays better than offering paltry 
little prizes that hold no incentive 
for a man to get out and work 
eighteen hours a day to win. 

With the right kind of a 
foundation and a responsive fol- 
lowing, there is no limit to the 
schemes that can be devised for 
building sales, simply through ap- 
pealing to the salesmen’s regard 
for their organization, <A sales 
manager of one company took a 
fishing trip one time, and while 
he was gone the advertising man- 
ager held a surprise party—a 
sales contest that broke all for- 
mer records for that month. 

Another instance of where this 
same responsive chord has been 
touched is that of a concern that 
wanted to put’ up a new building. 
It asked each salesman to sign 
a pledge to buy so many bricks, 
each brick represented by the 
profit on a dollar sale. This 
building was put up in short or- 
der and can be seen any day, 
should you happen to be in Wash- 
ington. 


OTHER REASONS FOR AN ORGANIZA- 
TION PAPER 


Besides enabling the sales man- 
ager to build up a corps spirit and 
to speed up the selling machine, 
the right kind of an organization 
paper will produce results that 
cannot be computed in dollars 
and cents. 

With a paper continually radi- 
ating enthusiasm, stories of big 
sales easily made and news of 
the company’s growth, the sales- 
man unconsciously becomes bound 
to the company by cords that no 
“bigger commission” inducement 
can sever. Not: only that, but the 
salesman enthused can in this way 
hardly -help infecting others with 
his enthusiasm, and as salesmen 
are more or less clannish, and 
mix up a great deal at clubs and 
lodges, the natural outcome is 
that new men will be continually 
applying for positions, enabling 
you to pick and choose your men 
and build up a bigger and better 
organization, 

And again, a paper going out 
to the man on the firing line every 
week or so, enables the man at 
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the helm to direct the efforts of 
his organization into any chan- 
nel that business conditions may 
demand to encourage co-operation 
between the sales and advertis- 
ing departments and to place at 
the disposal of all the experience 
of each. 

Salesmen like to have a fuss 
made over them, They like to 
feel that they are. members of a 
successful organization, “a bunch 
of live ones,” as they put it, and 
if selling-history doesn’t lie, they 
will flock to the organization that 
looks to them as being the “livest.” 
And they will stay with the or- 
ganization because the corps spirit 
gets into their blood. When you 
develop esprit de corps in a sell- 
ing organization you are develop- 
ing a spirit of comradeship—cal] 
it sentiment if you will—that will 
hold men tighter and closer than 
any money inducement could. The 
men become satisfied, they are 
contented and making money, 
their taste for excitement is ap- 
peased, and you get the dividends. 

There are men, sales promoters 
of the old school, that will tell 
you these new-fangled ideas are 
“rubbish.” They will point to 
the organization they have built 
up, greatly exaggerated in their 
own minds because of the part 
they played in building them. 
They will teil you that salesmen 
are a non-appreciative lot, who 
have to be driven, not sympa- 
thized with. But the men that 
say this ave those that ridiculed 
the loose-leaf ledger, the card in- 
dex and the adding machine. 
Time and history have always 
proven that men of this calibre 
soon make way for the younger, 
more progressive and_ broader- 
minded men. 





Ad Club Convention at Daven- 
port 


One of the largest conventions of 
business men ever held in the State of 
Iowa will convene in Davenport, Octo- 
ber 19, when the Associated Advertis- 
ing Clubs of Iowa will meet in annual 
convention. It is expected that 600 
business men, advertising men and men 
interested in advertising will attend. 

Exhibits of advertising will be 
brought from Baltimore. The large 
electrically lighted emblem of the na- 
tional association, which is 50 feet high 








and on which is spelled in large elec- 


tric letters the words “Truth” and 
“Efficiency,’’ will also be brought direct 
from Baltimore and erected on the top 
of the Commercial Club building. 

It is expected that the convention 
will bring to Iowa a great number of 
national advertisers who have — never 
seen the state and who have never real- 


ized the great purchasing power of its 
people. resident Woodhead, of the 
national association, has promised to 


attend and occupy one of the local pul- 
pits on October 19. Joe Mitchell 
Chapple, editor of the National Maga- 
zine of Boston; LeQuatte, ad- 
vertising manager of Successful Farm- 
ing; A. M. Briggs, of the A. M. Briggs 
Company, of Cleveland, and a member 
of the executive committee of the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of America; 
W Buck, of the Ivan.B. Nordem 
Company, of Pittsburgh; A. M. Frost, 
attorney for the National Bill Posters’ 
Association; P. Florea, secretary, 
A. A. C. of A., and many others will 
attend. 


The New Advertising Men 


DorcuesTER, Mass., Aug. 12, 1913. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

An editorial in your issue of July 31 
under the caption, “‘Whence Will Come 
the New Advertising Man?” attracted 
my attention. I read it very carefully 
and then re-read it. 

The editorial in question throws con- 
siderable light on the sources of omnes 
which contribute material out of whic 
some advertising men are evolved, and 
it has helped me to understand the 
causes back of so much inferior work 
in the field of advertising. 

The proper appreciation of the adver- 
tising man and his work is perhaps a 
thing of recent years, and the noticeable 
efforts to raise the standard of qualifica- 
tions and work exacted of the men in 
this calling is a harbinger of better 
things. At pes so incompetent work in 
the field of advertising totals an ap- 
poling economic loss—and adds not a 
ittle to the high cost of living. 

Too often does the adman fail because 
he is deficient in his command of Eng- 
lish. Without clearness and force, of 
what avail are ideas and knowledge of 


mankind? 
J. D. Russe. 


The Amazing Growth of Ad- 


vertising 

A week ago Thursday Printers’ Inx, 
“a journal for advertisers,” celebrated 
its twenty-fifth anniversary, and_ in- 
dulged in a few interesting looks back- 
ward. Its span of life covers practically 
the rise of advertising in its modern 
sense; and the amazing growth of ad- 
vertising in this country has been in no 
small sense due to the editorial stimulus 
and far-sighted guidance of Printers’ 
Inx itself. Few professions are blest 
with as alert and intelligent a journal- 
istic mentor: the Publishers’ Weekly— 
which has often paid it the highest of 
compliments, that of quotation!—offers 
it its congratulations and hest wishes.— 
Publishers Weekly. 
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The purpose of this journal is to record accurately, 
simply, and interestingly, the world’s progress in scjen- 
tific knowledge and industrial achievement. 


HE PERIODICAL which 
has had this guiding standard 


for 69 years has become the recog- 
nized journal of American Industry. 


Its subscribers are the men who 
count in every community. They 
may be 


Manufacturers, 

Railroad Executives, 
Attorneys, 

Bankers, or any other type of 
Business and Professional Men. 


Their combined influence in your favor is worth 
infinitely more than the sales you make to them 
as individuals. 


Scientific American 


Allan C. Hoffman, Advertising Managef 
MUNN AND CO,, Inc., 361 Broadway, New York 
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The Special Appeal That 
Meets Competition 





An Advertiser Often Overlooks the 
Greater Possibilities of His Busi- 
ness Until He Is Urged to Action 
by a Competitor—The Local Bak- 
ing Company That Held a Giant 
at Bay 


By W. G. Clifford 


Y tackling competition many a 

business man has been awak- 
ened to bigger and broader possi- 
bilities, undreamed of before the 
spur of competition stung him 
out of his self-complacency. 

Competition is often a blessing 
in disguise. 

Bread is pretty much the same 
the country over. By using good 
materials one baker can produce 
as good a loaf as another. There’s 
nothing about bread that lends it 
to special exploitation. People 
have to have bread—at least, 
custom has made it a staple article 
of diet. Until recently bakers 
were content to jog along and 
simply fill the demand. 

This was the state of affairs 
with the Anthony Baking Com- 
pany, Rochester, N. Y.—a small 
bakery with a “fair” volume of 
trade. Then a big baking company 
down state started to extend its 
operations to Rochester and 
vicinity. With the strength of a 
large corporation they soon began 
to push hitherto firmly established 
bakers off the boards. B. 
Anthony was:one of these bakers. 
He squared his shoulders against 
the attack but found resistance 
futile. His trade was rapidly be- 
ing cut into; dealers reported daily 
the winning away of his regular 
customers by the opposition. 
Something had to be done, and 
quickly, too. 

“Advertise” was offered as the 
solution. But how? Along what 
line? The invaders were using 
large space in the local dailies and 
operating crews of canvassers. To 
attempt to fight them with their 
own methods would have been like 
pitting a handful of soldiers 
against an entire army. Besides, 
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the cost would have been ruinous 
—no small bakery could afford to 
pay as much for advertising as a 
large company. 

But advertising was used. And 
it not only won back to the 
Anthony Baking Company custom- 
ers that had strayed away from 
the fold, but it also developed 
hundreds of new customers. The 
Anthony Baking Company doubled 
its business in a few months. 

The size of the space? Just 
forty-two lines, single column, in 
each of three daily newspapers. 
That was all. A mere drop in the 
ocean compared with the selling 
efforts of the invaders. 

Soon the Anthony Baking Com- 
pany had more business than it 
could handle. It had to temporari- 
ly discontinue advertising until 
the construction of an additional 
plant made it possible for it to 
cope with increased orders. To- 
day the Anthony Baking Company 
markets its “Holsum” bread in the 
principal cities and towns through- 
out the country. 

The experience of the Anthony 
Baking Company points a guiding 
finger to firms harassed by com- 
petition. That it won out through 
advertising is, of course, of inter- 
est. The main point, however, is 
why the campaign proved such a 
winner. Mere advertising alone 
would not have won the victory. 





CHANGED MARKETING TO MEET 
ATTACK 


The reason is that the Anthony 
Baking Company built new talk- 
ing points into its product —the 
wrapping of the bread in air-and 
germ-proof waxed paper. Clean- 
liness was the main appeal. The 
new hygienic way of marketing 
bread was strongly contrasted with 
the cld unsanitary method. It 
gave the company a vital argu- 
ment none of its competitors could 
use. 

This method of building new 
talking points into a proposition 
is used to great advantage by 
many progressive concerns. Take 
talcum powder, for example. All 
preparations of this nature are 
on the same erder. Colgate’s out- 
generaled competition by develop- 

















ing a new container. The whole 
question is summed up in their ad- 
vertising slogan of, “We couldn’t 
improve the product so we im- 
proved the can.” Similarly with 
tooth-paste, Colgate’s developed a 
new tube that issues the paste in 
ribbon form instead of circular 
form—an advantage readily ap- 
preciated by users of tooth-paste. 

The J. B. Williams Co., applied 
the same idea to shaving sticks by 
adding an improvement that 
“keeps your fingers from touching 
the soap and permits you to use 
the stick down to the last fraction 
of an inch’—a strong point of 
appeal to shaving-stick users. 

Typewriter companies use this 
method to their profit by continu- 
ally developing new attachments 
such as tabulators, back-spacers, 
ribbon-control devices, and _ so 
forth. 

One of the best examples in the 
typewriter business of the effective 
building of new talking points into 
the goods is that of the “printype” 
used on the Oliver typewriter. 
Compared with other machines the 
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Oliver had no special advantages 
(the Oliver company probably 
doesn’t hold this opinion) ! Selling 
Olivers was then largely a question 
of catching a man in the buying - 
mood and of bull-dog persistence. 

But with the development of the 
new “printype” that made type- 
writing resemble printing, the 
Oliver was boosted out of the dead 
level of typewriters in general into 
a class by itself. It gave it an ap- 
peal no competitors could use. 

Automobile manufacturers steal 
a march on their. competitors by 
using this idea applied through 
fore-doors, self-starters, pedal- 
control, special upholstery, lines of 
the car, and so forth. 

The “10 per cent oversize” argu- 
ment used by the Goodyear Tire 
Company is another example of 
the skilful building of new selling 
arguments into the goods. 


Similarly with railroads. All 
first-class lines offer about the 
same facilities to travelers. All 


railroad advertising was basically 
the same—safety, smooth-riding, 
cleanliness, promptness, scenery, 
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Dip Not PAN” 


fTke Spectre Of Hard Times Is 
Banished By Giant Crop Values 


The efforts of the panic mongers have failed and the hard 
times croakers have missed their guess, for in their reckoning they 
neglected the mighty and saving power of the farmers whose 
crops, though less in size, will equal in value last year’s enormous 
harvest. 


BV BV BV BV BV BY BY BV BEB BY BY BBV BV BY BVO. By BO OO 


The stock market touched bottom in July and since has been 
slowly rising on favorable crop reports. 


The shrinkage of two billion dollars in the speculative value 
of watered stocks represents no real loss to legitimate business, 
no harm to the people, no damage to the nation, while the fact 
that this is offset by the enhanced value of the farms, farm 
stock and crops and the steadily increasing prosperity of the 
farmers is of vital importance to all business interests. 


CY Ta tee Se Ne ee Ne Nee Se ee 


Sir George Parish, the English financial expert, predicts great 
prosperity in the United States as the combined result of the big 
crops of 1912 and 1913. 


The farmer’s trade is coveted and sought. 


How to get it is. the advertiser’s problem, a question of the 
right medium. 


With its million and a quarter monthly cir- 
culation reaching more farmers than any other 
one publication, 


COMFORT Fills The Bill 


Forms close 10th of month before date of issue. 


W. H. GANNETT, Pub., Inc., 


New York Office: 1105 Flatiron Bldg. AUGUSTA, MAINE Chicago Office: 1635 Marquette Bldg. 
WALTER R. JENKINS, Jr., Representative FRANK H. THOMAS, Representative 


ff Best Farm Families 
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Tack this up near the map of Brooklyn 





Most people would 
rather fail, sicken 
and die than think— 
and they do. —shetdon 











Do the U. S. Government re- 
ports make you think? 


Here are the official figures as 
declared by each Brooklyn 
paper: 





STANDARD UNION, Daily 65,696 
STANDARD UNION, Sunday OO = 63,079 


Eagle, Daily and Sunday S ieeeemeneenall 44,512 
Times, Daily Sc ommtammenaal 35,863 
Citizen, Daily and Sunday ; 32,989 


Just think—that’s all 


The A.A. A. states that practically every copy of the 
Standard Union is delivered into a Brooklyn house 
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speed, and so forth. Then along 
came the Chicago, Milwaukee and 
St. Paul railroad and built an en- 
tirely new point of appeal into its 
service— ‘higher, wider and longer 
berths”—a strong appeal to travel- 
ers no other line can use. 
D. Roberts, the advertising man- 
ager, says that the new talking 
point brought a noticeable increase 
in passenger traffic right from the 
start, and that the new angle of 
appeal is “of great value to us.” 
But it is not always necessary to 
make changes in your product in 
order to develop new, striking ap- 
peals. Thorough analysis of your 
product, its possible uses and the 
needs of users, will often yield 
new effective talking points. It’s 
principally a question of looking at 
your business from a different 
angle. 


POLICIES OF VARIOUS CONCERNS °* 


It’ would probably be hard to 
find a more commonplace article 
than an alarm clock and one that, 
on the surface, has less advertising 
possibilities. Yet there’s nothing 
commonplace about “Big Ben” or 
the advertising used to sell it. 
Simply by finding a new point of 
appeal and presenting it in phrases 
that ring with life, optimism and 
sincerity, the manufacturers of 
“Big Ben” have placed all com- 
petitors in the trailing class. To- 
day “Big Ben” is a synonym for 
“high-grade alarm clock.” 

All typewriters .are basically 
the same. The Monarch has no 
strangle hold on lightness of 
touch. Other typewriters possess 
this advantage. Yet the persistent 
advertising of the slogan, “No 
three o’clock fatigue,” has placed 
the Monarch in a class by itself 
and has found favor for the ma- 


chine with employers and em- 
ployees alike. 

Thermometers, too, are com- 
monplace. Outside of the few 


people who used them as_hall- 
ornaments the field was once 
limited to the professions. Then 
the Taylor Instrument Company 
made the acquaintance of this 
“new angle” idea. Soon their ad- 
vertisements began to appear in 
the popular magazines, advertis- 
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ing thermometers for dozens of 
uses hitherto undreamed of in the 
home. The commonplace ther- 
mometer found itself invested 
with the responsibility of testing 
the warmth of baby’s bath, of 
warding off severe illness by 
catching “small fevers” in time, of 
helping the photographer get 
better results by mixing his 
chemicals at the proper tempera- 
ture, and so forth. It even found 
itself in the garb of an advertis- 
ing medium, And this in addition 
to persistent exploitation to 
professional men. 

Strategy plays an important part 
in outwitting competition. As in 
war, so in business, brain power 
at the directing end counts more 
than mere weight of numbers and 
other advantages. Good general- 
ship has pulled many a waning 
business out of the jaws of failure. 
In selling, it has snatched many an 
order out of the hands of com- 
petitors. 

On the territory maps of the 
Addressograph Company, Detroit 
had for some time carried a little 
red flag that denoted “open ter- 
titory.” As is the case with many 
concerns with some of their ter- 
ritories, the Addressograph Com- 
pany had not then found the right 
men to handle conditions in -that 
field. It was worked spasmodical- 
ly from the head office. 


STRATEGY KEEPS -DETROIT AN “OPEN 
TOWN” 


Then came the news that a com- 
petitor had sent a small army of 
salesmen into Detroit in an effort 
to scoop: the field. Excitement? 
Not a bit of it. Advertising man- 
ager W. K. Page calmly picked up 
a pencil and wrote. Thirty minutes 
later a push-button call brought an 
assistant to him. “Duplicate this 
letter, fill it in carefully and send 
it to-night to our 1,287 prospects in 
Detroit,” were his. instructions. 
The letter—a one-pager—told in a 
concise way of the advantages of 
the Addressograph and empha- 
sized its points of superiority over 
competing machines, although no 
direct mention was made of com- 
peting machines. 

He then prepared eleven more 
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letters to be sent one each day to 
the same list. Each letter ex- 
plained the Addressograph propo- 
sition from a different angle and 
closed with the suggestion that in 
making a purchase of any sort it 
is always advisable to investigate 
all goods or machines in the same 
line. A request-to-call card was 
enclosed with each letter. 

Within a week requests for 
salesmen to call began to come in 
in increasing numbers. Two 
salesmen from other territories 
were sent to Detroit to meet the 
requests. Meantime, form-letters 
and other advertising matter were 
being mailed daily to Detroit 
prospects. With the dispatching of 
the two salesmen, the address of 
the company’s Detroit office was 
printed on the advertising matter. 

Then orders began to come in. 
For the first ten days one of the 
salesmen averaged a complete-Ad- 
dressograph-equipment order each 
day, and after that an average of 
four sales a week for several 
weeks. The other salesman speci- 
alized in “big equipments” and his 
orders were necessarily not so 
voluminous, although they equaled 
in cash value those of the other 
salesman. Inside of twenty days 
he landed an order for one of the 
largest equipments the Addresso- 
graph Company has ever installed. 

And these record sales in such 
a short time by two salesmen 
pitted against a small army! 

Why did not the Addressograph 
Company rush its salesmen into 
the field in equal numbers to those 
of its competitors? Simply be- 
cause the use of strategy made it 
unnecessary. Says W. K. Page, 
the man who engineered the cam- 
paign: -“No man jumps to a 
sudden decision to buy—he has to 
be slowly educated to new ideas. 
Ordinarily we’d have had to do 
all the back-breaking educational 
work in Detroit along addressing 
machine lines. But as our com- 
petitors seemed so anxious to do 
it, I just let them go ahead. To 
prevent snap judgment by pros- 
pects in favor of our competitors, 
I explained in our daily follow-uo 
that there was more than one ad- 
dressing machine on the market, 
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and that good business judgment 
surely demanded that the Address- 
ograph be considered with others, 
I also played up the strong points 
of the Addressograph over com- 
peting machines, although I didn’t 
actually mention our competitors 
or their machines. Our competit- 
ors did the back-breaking educa- 
tional work for us. Our daily 
follow-up saved our salesmen’s 
time in skirmishing for prospects 
in an ‘interested’ state of mind, 
and brought them actual requests 
to call and demonstrate the Ad- 
dressograph. Our salesmen did the 
rest. And I happen to know that 
we pulled considerably more or- 
ders out of Detroit than our com- 
petitors, and at much less cost.” 

Recently one of the phonograph 
companies placed on the market a 
new style of record claimed to 
possess many advantages over the 
usual type. At first thought it 
seemed as if this company would 
dominate the market through its 
new record. But meantime its 
principal competitors had not been 
asleep. For while the concern 
with the new idea was perfecting 
the phonograph mechanically, its 
competitors had quietly tied up the 
principal musical artists. 

Then this question was up to 
the company with the new record: 
“What is the use of a new record 
if we can’t get popular artists, that 
the people want, to sing and play 
for it?” Meantime they’re still en- 
gaged in answering the question. 
Thus did strategy nip severe com- 
petition in the bud. 

The bark of competition is gen- 
erally worse than its bite. It is 
generally a symptom that some- 
thing is wrong with your methods 
of trade defense, for no concern is 
going to try to nose its way into a 
field that is well taken care of. 
Competition generally strikes at a 
weakness or loophole in_ your 
goods or your proposition. There’s 
always a way out, apart from the 
price question. In most cases com- 
petition can be offset, by the three 
methods outlined: first, building 
new selling points into your 
proposition; second, finding new 
angles of appeal; third, strategy in 
selling. 
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$3.00 a line—instead of 
$2.50—ought to be the 


present advertising rate in 


Collier's. 


N?? merely on account 
of the big circulation 


in excess of our 500,000 


guarantee; but 


Because of the intensive 
reader-interest, due to 
the tremendous editorial 
appeal. 


The way the 5-cent Col- 
lier’s is being read is 
evidenced by the thou- 
sands of responses that are 
pouring in, constantly, 
from Men and Women. 


A. C. G. HAMMESFAHR 
Advertising Manager 


The Westfield Pare Food 


Campaign is demonstrat- 


‘ing beyond question that 


Advertisers have barely 
scratched the surface of 
the most desirable ter- 
ritory— 


Territory that is effectu- 
ally reached through 
mediums that guarantee 
their advertising. 


The actual sales increase 
of a certain product, shar- 
ing in the Westfield Cam- 
paign, is almost beyond 
belief! This campaign 
is directly responsible. 


Collier’s 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 
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August 1913—35,754 Lines 
August 1912—31,261 Lines 


Gain 4,493 Lines 


LWAYS a strong medium, 
the regard in which we are 
held is best shown by the 


good start we have on the lists of 
advertisers this fall. 





A very important point to re- 
member in the service we give is 
that if you are ready now you can 
get quicker action from us than 
anywhere else. News, both plain 
news and advertising news, is 
planned in The Digest to be of 
timely interest. We print and mail 
your copy to 265,000 subscribers 
within four days after the forms 
close, and three of our September 
issues are open to you. 








For instance, September 13th 
closes September 4th and Septem- 
ber 20th closes September 11th. 


Thefiterary Digest 









































The Varied Usefulness 
of the “Edison Man” 


How He Came to Be—His Adapt- 
ability to Various Purposes— 
Advertisers Around Have 
“Cribbed” Him Frequently—An 
“Edison Lady’ Has Been Cre- 
ated for Him 


By Arthur Williams 
Of The New York Edison Company. 


UR trade-mark, the Edison 

Man, was originated by the 
artist F. G. Cooper, in 1905, and 
was at once recognized by those 
interested in the advertising of 
The New York Edison Company 
as a novel and appropriate one for 
its publicity literature. 

The Edison Man was used on 
several pieces of advertising, and 
was finally adopted as the com- 
pany’s trade-mark, proving in this 
capacity both striking and effect- 
ive. Owing to its adaptability to 
numberless advertising purposes, 
we have found it increasingly val- 
uable each year, and therefore it 
is needless to add that it has more 
than fulfilled our expectations. 

In your letter you ask if this 
design has awakened public inter- 
est, and how. The Edison Man 
has been widely copied by other 
concerns, not only in this country, 
but in Germany and England, 
sometimes exactly, but more often 
with just enough change in the 
figure and costume to escape the 
charge of “cribbing.” But it was 
easily recognizable ‘as a copy of 
our trade-mark. This may be re- 
garded as one of the strongest 
proofs of its popularity and value. 
Popular interest of another sort 
has been excited when we used 
the design on souvenirs distrib- 
uted at the several electrical expo- 
sitions held in New York. We 
had it on a scarfpin, a pennant, a 
bookmark and an alphabet, and in 
each case demand outran supply. 

The Edison Man has been used 
in advertising many electrical de- 
vices and appliances, by altering 
his posture and facial expression 
to suit the special thing he demon- 
strates. There is also an Edison 
lady who is gotten up in the same 
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“Knickerbocker” style, and_ this 
design (also by Mr. Cooper) we 
use when we wish to exploit some 
domestic application of current or 
some household device, such as 
irons, heating pads, lamps, fans, 
washing machines, etc. The draw- 
ing is so strong in both these de- 
signs that they are clear and dis- 
tinct when greatly reduced in en- 
graving processes. 

Mr. Cooper commands high 
prices for his pictures, but we do 
not consider his designs expen- 
sive considering their advertising 
value. He has made for us over 
two hundred different pictures 
with the Edison people as a basis, 
and since we first started using 
these quaint figures they have been 
adapted to about three hundred 
differing styles of letterheads. 
Our advertising manager has used 





More Light — Less Cost 


August Ist 


The New York Edison Com- 
pany, after August Ist, will supply 
Mazda (Tungsten) lamps in sizes 
of 100 watts and over free to 
customers whose contracts in- 
clude lamps. To other costomers 
the Company will also supply 
Mazda lamps of all sizes at 
greatly reduced prices 





Schedule of Reduced Rates 


‘Whee Contract Whee Contract does 
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The New Yofk Edison Company 
At Your Service 
55 Dusne Street Telephone Worth 3008 
Branch Officgs for the Convenience of the Public: 
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HE LOOKS LIKE FATHER KNICKERBOCKER 


these figures as decorations on 
letterheads in various ways by 


changing colors and typographical 
layout, without having any special 
drawing made for any particular 
letterhead. 
















































Saving the Waste on 
Printed Matter 


The Postal Rules Governing the 
Return of Undeliverable Mail 
Matter — The Privilege of 
Transfer on Third-Class Matter 
—Good and Bad Forms of Re- 
turn Address Cards 


By M. W. Ripley 


Postmaster at Montague, Mich. 


HE importance of a proper 

return card is hardly second 
to that of a correct address. Ob- 
vious as this fact is, still the pub- 
lic generally, and most advertisers, 
persist in regarding it as of trivial 
concern, and either omit it or 
give it no thought practically 
whatsoever. This is conclusively 
shown by the millions of letters 
that find their way annually to the 
dead letter office, the great bulk 
of which could be promptly re- 
turned if people were not so heed- 
less and ignorant as to the im- 
portance of a return address. So 
essential, however, is a proper re- 
turn address that a postmaster is 
not allowed to accept a fourth- 
class parcel for mailing unless it 
bears the name and address of the 
sender preceded by the word 
“From.” 

Business firms as a rule are 
careful to enclose their letters in 
envelopes bearing a printed re- 
turn. For the most part, they do 
this as a matter of custom—be- 
cause it is a rule in business; and 
not because of any intelligent un- 
derstanding of the postal rules 
upon which this custom is based. 
That this is true is demonstrated 
by the fact that when it comes to 
the mailing of matter of the other 
three classes, only a small per- 
centage of them use a return card 
that conforms to the postal rules 
or that is so worded as to get the 
full benefit that these rules are 
intended to give the public. The 
return cards given below were all 
taken from printed advertising 
matter. Note how widely they 
differ. They are not only worded 
differently, but the users seemed 
to have divergent ideas as to what 
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could ‘be accomplished by their 
use, 

Letters and other first-class 
matter can be returned to the 
sender, without a prepayment of 
postage, if his name and address 
is stated thereon. The custom- 
ary form of a return card upon 
letters is as follows: “After five 
days return to (the sender’s name 
and address).” It is not neces- 
sary to state any number of days 
that a letter should be held before 
it is to be returned; but any num- 
ber of days not less than three or 
more than thirty may be pre- 
scribed. If a definite number of 
days is stated, a letter will be re- 
turned at the expiration of that 
time, regardless of whether it can 
be delivered by holding it for a 
longer period or not. If no num- 
ber of days is designated, a letter 
will be returned to the sender at 
the expiration of five days if ad- 
dressed for delivery by a city or 
rural carrier; after ten days if in- 
tended for general delivery from 
an office having city carrier serv- 
ice; and after fifteen days from 
offices not having city carrier serv- 
ice, unless intended for delivery 
by rural carrier. (See Sec. 672, 
Postal Laws and Regulations.) 


WHERE RULES APPLY 


But these rules apply solely to 
letters and other first-class mat- 
ter. They do not apply to matter 
of the other three classes. On 
the contrary, matter of the second, 
third and fourth classes cannot be 
returned to the sender, or for- 
warded to a new address, without 
a prepayment of postage thereon. 
Suitably worded card forms are 
provided for the notification of 
the sender of undelivered matter 
of these classes. In the case of 
undelivered third-class matter, 
circulars, catalogues, etc., without 
any return card, or with one that 
does not contain the pledge of the 
sender to provide return postage, 
if notified, the question for a post- 
master to determine is simply as 
to whether or not the matter is of 
“obvious value” or not. If the 
postmaster regards the matter as 
being of obvious value, he should 
notify the sender on card notice 
(Form 3540), and give him an 
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Facts For Ready Reference About 


OC ay the "Sd 


1—Guaranteed net circulation 800,000 a month, never less than 95% of 
which is net pard. 


2—Today’'s is sold to subscribers alone and strictly on its‘merits. Under 
the direction of Henry L. Vonderlieth, Today's circulationmethods as well as 
results—is its strongest recommendation. 


3—Today’s is not a so called “small town” medium. It has over 150,000 
paid-in-advance subscribers in the 50 leading cities of the United States. This 


-is exclusive of newsstand sales. The character of Today's is such that its appeal 


is universal —to country, small town and city women alike. 
4—The fullest investigation of Today's circulation is earnestly solicited. 


5—Today’s is coming to be known as “the Necessary Woman's Magazine”. 
It is setting an entirely new standard among magazines in the popular price 
field—giving a large, complete woman's publication which every month supplies 
fully the. magazine needs of the average American woman. 


6—The Editorial Policy of Today's (Katherine Glover, Editor) is making 
Today's a distinctive magazine in its field. It gets close to its readers. It is 
clean and wholesome without being tame and flat. Judgment is used in the 
selection of material and high prices do not deter us from getting what we 
want. Today's is illustrated by the best artists. 


7—The Advertising Policy of Today's is to give every advertiser more than 
his money's worth. Today's has been built up with its owner's money — not 
that of advertisers. It does not ask for business until it is entitled to it on its 
merits. ‘The space in Today's is procurable for cash only and at card rates only. 


8—The present owners of Today's are not after “quick money.” Their 
purpose has been to build slowly and lastingly a magazine which would lead all 
others in its field. They had the resources and determination to persevere in this 


policy and their hopes are being realized. TODAY’S “HAS ARRIVED.” 


9—Advertising Rates $3.50 per agate line. 200 lines (quarter page) 
$650.00. 400 lines (half page) $1,300.00. 800 lines (page) $2,400.00. For 


further information see rate card. 


TODAY’S MAGAZINE 


WILL C. IZOR, G. T. HILL, Jr. 
Manager Advertising Dept. General Manager 


The Editorial, Executive, Advertising and Circulation Departments of Today's 
now occupy the entire eleventh floor of the new building at 
461 FOURTH AVENUE, Corner of 31st Street, NEW YORK CITY 
Western Office—People's Gas Building, Chicago 
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Paper Made 
To Your Order 


Tell us your needs and 
we will produce a paper 
that satisfies them as no 
ready-made paper can do. 


The best color, thickness, 
finish and grade are sel- 
dom found together in a 
ready-made paper. We 
will unite these separate 
factors to form the per- 
fect paper for your use 
—and make that paper 
individually to order for 
you. 


The money you save in 
a variety of ways will 
warrant your inquiring 
further into this. 


If you will drop us a 
line, we will go into par- 
ticulars regarding your 
peculiar needs — without 
obligating you in any 
sense whatever. . 


TICONDEROGA 
PULP AND PAPER CO. 


200 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 





opportunity to provide postage 
for its return, If he does not so 
regard it he may destroy it. 

Now the Post-Office Department 
holds “that matter of obvious 
value within the meaning of Sec- 
tion 485, of the Postal Laws and 
Regulations, to be net only such 
as the postmaster may so regard, 
but * * * such as bear the pledge 
of the sender that postage will be 
provided if notification is fur- 
nished of non-delivery and the 
amount of postage required.” 
Without this pledge the matter is 
entirely within the discretion of 
the postmaster, as to whether he 
shall send a notice to the sender 
of an undelivered piece of third or 
fourth-class mail. The inclusion 
of this pledge, however, makes it 
mandatory upon him to furnish 
such a notice. . 

This notice is furnished on 
Form 3540, and upon its receipt, 
the sender may elect either to 
provide postage to the amount 
stated as necessary, or he may 
withdraw the matter, if he pre- 
fers, either himself in person, or 
through an authorized agent, at 
the office where it is held, upon 
the payment of one cent for the 
notice. 


PRIVILEGE OF WITHDRAWAL 


This privilege of withdrawal is 
one that every advertiser should 
be familiar with. It may be illus- 
trated in this way: If you have 
received notice that a catalogue, 
or any other piece of third or 
fourth-class mail, addressed to A, 
for example, cannot be delivered 
to him, you can either withdraw 
the catalogue in person at the of- 
fice. where it is held, upon pay- 
ment of one cent for the notice, 
or you can have the catalogue 
delivered to B, providing B gets 
his mail from the same office at 
which it is held, by sending the 
notice that you have received to B, 
and authorizing him to present it 
together with a one-cent stamp 
and claim the catalogue. If de- 
sired, you can supply the stamp. 

The following letter is used for 
the above purpose: 

Dear Sir: 
At your post office there is being held 


one of our large general catalogues, the 
latest and newest edition. 











The party to whom this catalogue 
was addressed has, for some reason, 
failed to call for it. As it was our in- 


tention to also send you one of these 
new catalogues at an early date, it 
occurs to us that it would be better to 
have this catalogue, which is holding 
at your post-office, delivered to you at 
once instead of having it returned to us. 

We enclose herewith the card notice 
from the postmaster regarding the cata- 
logue, also a one-cent stamp, and ask 
that you call at your post-office within 
the next few days and present the 
postmaster’s card, together with the 
one-cent stamp and this letter as your 
authority, an ae will be given the 
catalogue free of all cost. 

Accurding to the rules of the Post- 


Office Department (Section 675, P. L. 
& R.) we have the privilege of author- 
izing the delivery of this catalogue to 
you as above outlined. 
Very truly yours, 
Sears, Roesuck & Co. 
Dept. 151. 

If the catalogue is not claimed 
in accordance with the letter, there 
is-no provision in the rules for 
any further notices from the post- 
master. 

When there are several pieces 
of third or fourth-class matter 
from the same sender that cannot 
be delivered, a bulk notice on 
Form 3540 may be sént, the form 
being suitably altered to indicate 
that the notice covers more than 
one piece, the separate addresses 
of which will be furnished on re- 
quest, and the total amount of 
postage required. Upon the re- 
ceipt of a bulk notice the sender 
may elect to send the total post- 
age required, or he may demand 
a separate notice for each piece. 
These separate notices he may 
send to other parties getting mail 
from the same office together with 
a letter instructing them to pre- 
sent the notice with a one-cent 
stamp. If a notice covers more 
than one piece, all the pieces so 
covered must be withdrawn at the 
same time. They cannot be dis- 
tributed by the postmaster among 
several persons. 

I think that it is within the 
truth to say that nearly one-half 
of the third-class mail bears a re- 
turn card containing simply the 
sender’s name and address, or one 
like this: 

Return in five days to 
Michigan State Life Insurance Company 


Home Office: Majestic Building 
Detroit, Mich. 


This is suitable for the return of 
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Home Life 


Yes. HOME LIFE’S cir- 
culation of 900,000 is a 
pretty big circulation; but 
that is not all the story. 


An important point is that 
small town mothers, fathers, 
sons and daughters all de- 
pend so much on HOME 
LIFE advertisements for 
their shopping. 


Big town folk seek the big 
stores with offerings actually 
displayed to sight. 


And then purchase there. 


Small town folk seek their 
home paper and visualize 
these offerings through the 
advertisements. 


And then they purchase 
either through the mail or 
on their next visit to a store 
handling the goods. 


Are not these trained ad- 
vertisement readers mighty 
good prospects? 


Home Life 
Publishing Co. 
ARTHUR A. HINKLEY, President 
Chicago 


Barton E. Buckman, Adv. Mgr., 141- 
149 West Ohio Street, Chicago. 


C. W. Witson, Eastern Mgr., 200 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 
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letters; but it was taken from 
printed matter, and the presump- 
tion is that the sender of this mat- 
ter expected that in case of non- 
delivery it would be returned in 
the same way as a letter is. Under 
the rules this is not allowable. Not 
being matter of obvious value un- 
der the postal meaning of this 
term, printed matter bearing such 
a return is usually destroyed 
forthwith, if it cannot be deliv- 
ered, without notices being sent. 

A great part of the remaining 
one-half of third-class mail is dis- 
patched without any evidence on 
the envelope as to the identity of 
the sender. In other words, only 
a small per cent bear a return card 
in conformity with the postal re- 
quirements containing the pledge 
of the sender to provide postage 
in cases of non-delivery. The re- 
sult is that tons of undeliverable 
printed matter are annually de- 
stroyed, or sold to paper mills, in 
order to get rid of it, It accumu- 
lates so fast in the average office 
as to become a serious matter how 
to dispose of it. 


OMISSION REALLY UNWISE 


It is true, of course, that the 
omission of a return card from 
third-class matter is often inten- 
tional. Many times the senders do 
not care for the return of unde- 
livered pieces. Often nothing is to 
be gained by their return. Often 
the return card is omitted in order 
to conceal the identity of the send- 
er, as in the case of “tainted 
news,” or printed matter of such 
nature that the senders do not de- 
sire the public to know its source 
or the real purpose for which it is 
put out. But aside from such 
cases, confining ourselves to hon- 
est and legitimate advertising, 
while there may be cases where 
the omission of the return card is 
advisable, as a general rule, its 
omission is neither wise nor com- 
mendable. More often than many 
an advertiser is aware, the omis- 
sion of a return card, or a wrong- 
ly worded return card, results in a 
waste that is not detected, but 
which is avoidable by a more in- 
telligent understanding of the 
postal rules. 

At the time of writing this arti- 





cle, I had in my office fifty 82- 
page grocery price-lists sent out by 
a big mail-order firm. All of these 
fifty pieces were undeliverable, 
Furthermore, they did not bear 
the sender’s name and address. It 
was presumable that the sender 
did not regard them as of suffi- 
cient value to warrant paying re- 
turn postage on _ undeliverable 
pieces. I recognize that a cata- 
logue of this kind, quoting cur- 
rent prices and special sales, soon 
grows out of date and ceases to be 
of value. In that sense it possibly 
would have been a waste of money 
to have paid for its return. But 
that isn’t the only point involved. 


WHAT RETURN PLEDGE SAVES 


This firm is repeatedly sending 
out similar advertising matter to 
its lists of former customers. The 
matter of keeping this list up to 
date and accurate is a difficult one. 
These fifty pieces that I speak of 
represent fifty former customers, 
who, for one reason or another, 
no longer receive their mail from 
this office. In a very short time 
the postage and printing that this 
firm will waste upon additional 
advertising that they will undoubt- 
edly send to these same undeliver- 
able addresses will amount to a 
great deal more than would have 
been necessary to have paid the re- 
turn postage upon them, On the 
other hand, by paying for their re- 
turn they would have gained the 
information that would have en- 
abled them to have corrected their 
mailing list, and have saved them 
from a repetition of the same 
waste. In other words, it ought 
to be the rule of every advertiser 
who sends out printed matter to 
the same mailing list more than 
once, to invariably pledge to pro- 
vide return postage, first in order 
to recover the matter that cannot 
be delivered; and second, in order 
to keep mailing lists correct, that 
a repetition of the same waste may 
be avoided. And yet, after all, the 
better method, especially if the 
mailing list is of considerable 
length, is first to submit that list 
to the postmaster for his official 
revision, as explained in my arti- 
cle in Printers’ Inx for July 3. 
This latter method is superior 
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Proportionately Fifty Cents 





to Say Seven Words 
to One Million People 








Cheap enough, is it not? 
How can you do it? 
We will tell you. 


There is printed in Chicago, the city of great big things, 
a newspaper from which SIX MILLION PEOPLE living in 
cross-road hamlets, villages, small towns and on farms, 
derive weekly all the information they secure of the great, 
big world outside their narrow little environment. 

Did you ever stop and think how much store you would 
lay by only one paper which you received weekly if you 
were on a six months’ camping trip in the Maine woods, in 
the far reaches of Canada or in the timber belt of Wisconsin 
or Michigan? 

Well, it is just that way with the readers of 


Boyce’s Weeklies 


The Saturday Blade and the Chicago Ledger are the 
links which connect R. F. D. No. 1 with Broadway and 
State Street. 

Always keep that fact in your mind when you think 
advertising. 

You cannot help realizing on reflection what potentialities 
an ad in Boyce’s Weeklies has for Boyce’s Weeklies’ class of 
readers. The rates are $3.00 per line—in the proportion of 
Fifty cents to talk seven words into two million ears. 

And RESULTS are what count. 


Ww. D. BOYCE Co. 
S00 Dearborn Ave. CHICAGO 


212 Metropolitan Tower, New York City 
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STENOGE 
DEPART 





Keeping Your Work Even with Your 


. How many times has an engage- 
Appointments ment suddenly been recalled to 


you in the midst of your correspondence? You either 
have to break the appointment or postpone your letters. 
Generally the letters are put off — which means hustling 
at the fag end of the day, letters badly composed, 
poorly typed. With the smooth-running system of the 


Dictatin 


Edison Machin’ 


Prevent substitution, specify "Made by Edison" 
you are independent of your stenographer’s routine and she isn’t bound by your 
schedule. If she has gone to lunch when you want to dictate, her absence 
doesn’t delay you. Your lunch time doesn’t keep her idle. (Look for the 


You dictate when you please, when the inspiration is on — 
you. Your work is out of the way, your head clear 

for the business of the moment when it comes up. 

When you are back from lunch you find much of your 
mail on your desk. The transcribing department works 
while you eat. More letters come presently, perfectly 
written, for the Edison means no mistakes. 

The Edison would be worth installing if it did nothing 
but establish your reputation as a man who keeps his 
appointments to the dot. 


is sate oo 

































But that’s just one of its wonderful savings in time and 
bother and money. 


Get the whole story in our book, "The Goose, The 
Typewriter and The Wizard," sent free. 


THOMAS A. EDISON, Inc. 
211 Lakeside Ave. Orange, N. J. 









































because it makes it possible to 
avoid, or at least to minimize, the 
initial waste involved, 

The essential elements, there- 
fore, of a return card upon third- 
class matter are the sender’s name 
and address and his pledge to pro- 
vide postage if notified of non- 
delivery. While the postal rules 
lay down no regulation as to the 
style of wording, it is interesting 
to note the style that the depart- 
ment invariably has printed upon 
Government stamped envelopes 
when intended for the enclosure 
of third-class matter. This style 
follows: 

Postage for return will be sent 

on notice after 6 days to 
JOHN JONES, 
789 State St., 
Washington, D, C 

The postal rules provide that a 
reason shall be given for the non- 
delivery of letters and of parcel 
post matter, and that publishers 
shall be notified as to the reason 
for the non-delivery of second- 
class matter. There is, however, 
no provision in the. postal rules 
that requires that a reason be 
given for the non-delivery of 
third-class matter; or whereby a 
request to hand an undeliverable 
piece of any class of mail to an- 
other party can be honored, or 
otherwise disposed of except as al- 
ready explained; or that any other 
information shall be furnished in 
the case of third-class mail than 
suchas is provided for upon Form 
3540. 

The following forms, then, are 
useless when applied to third-class 
matter : 

If not delivered in 5 days 

give reason and return to 

925 Homan Ave. 
Chicago, IIl. 

Postmaster: 

the addressee who has ordered 
this book does not call or send for it in 
15 days, kindly notify us at the end 
of that time, stating addressee’s name, 
postage required for return, and state 


that package is third-class matter. Give 
reason for non-delivery. DO NOT RE- 
TURN BOOK TO U We will send 


postage for transfer or corrected ad- 
dress. From 

Sears, Roebuck & Co., Chicago, III. 
Postmaster: If you cannot 
deliver please hand to 
any teacher. 


The following is an extreme 
case of misinformation as to what 
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the postal service will do in the 
matter of the return of printed 


matter. The attempt here to be 
facetious might be condoned, if it 
didn’t ask for something that the 
postal rules absolutely forbid. 


Postmaster—If not delivered in 10 days, 
return it to us, postage due, and it will 
be promptly lifted. 

The Novelty Cutler Co., 

P. O. Box 197. Cuiien, Ohio. 
Experience, especially with small- 
er offices, has doubtless taught 
many firms the desirability of in- 
cluding in their return cards a ci- 
tation of the sections of the Post- 
al Laws and Regulations that ap- 
ply to the return of undelivered 
matter. In 1907 a new supplement 
to the 1902 edition of the Postal 
Laws and Regulations was pub- 
lished, and the proper section to 
cite is No. 675 of this supplement. 
The Post-Office Department also 
issues an annual Postal Guide, 
with monthly supplements, which 
contains further information as to 
the treatment of undelivered .mat- 
ter. As much of the text of the 
Postal Guide changes from year to 
year, what may appear upon a cer- 
tain page one year may be on an- 
other page another year or may be 
omitted altogether. If the Postal 
Guide is cited at all, the reference 
should be simply to the subject 
of undelivered matter, which can 
be easily found from the index in 
the back of the guide. Some firms 
go even further than this and have 
the several paragraphs from the 
Postal Guide. or the several sec- 
tions of the P. L. & R., that apply 
to undeliverable mail, printed 
upon slips of paper, one of which 
they enclose every time they re- 
turn a card notice, or have other 
occasion to correspond with a 
post-office relative thereto. Such 
a slip places the rules conveniently 
before the postmaster, and no 
doubt this is often helpful to him 

and profitable to the sender. 

The sole intent of a notice on 
Card Form 3540 is to give the 
sender an opportunity to provide 
return postage, and not for any 
other reason. While advantage 
ought to be taken of the informa- 
tion. that such a notice contains 
for the correction of mailing lists, 
this is not the purpose for which 
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the notice is furnished. It is ex- 
pected that in every case the send- 
er will redeem his pledge. Indeed, 
the rules specifically provide that 
whenever the sender habitually 
fails to redeem his pledge to pro- 
vide return postage the postmas- 
ter is authorized to inform him 
that thereafter no more notices 
will be sent him. 

It is the experience of every of- 
fice to handle thousands of expen- 
sive catalogues, and other printed 
matter, without any return card, 
or without one that bears the 
pledge of the sender, to say noth- 
ing of vast quantities of less ex- 
pensive circulars, etc. And the 
fact that this is true not only 
shows the need of greater fa- 
miliarity with these postal rules 
on the part of those who mail 
them, but gives us some hint as 
to the enormous waste that results. 
Advertisers should bear in mind 
that their printed matter has no 
value except to themselves—that 
is, it has no other value than its 
advertising value. And that if the 
sender of an expensive catalogue 
let us say, neglects or omits to 
state that it is to be treated as val- 
uable matter, or fails to pledge to 
provide return postage in case of 
non-delivery, is it to be expected 
that the average postmaster is go- 
ing to consider it as of obvious 
value? In other words, is he apt 
to give to it a greater value than 
you give it? 

In view of the postal definition 
of obvious value, the very fact 
that a catalogue does not bear the 
pledge of the sender is apt to be 
sufficient, for there is no reason 
why large advertisers, especially, 
should not know the rules as well 
as those in the postal service, on 
this point at least. 





Duty on Literature Sent to 
Canada 


STEWART-WARNER SPEEDOMETER 
CorPorATION 
Curcaco, Aug. 8, 1913. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I have recently been called upon by 
the Custom Houses of Toronto, Mon- 
treal, and elsewhere in Canada, to 
pay a duty of 15 cents per pound upon 
advertising matter addressed to indi- 
vidual parties in Canada, and mailed 
from the States with the full rate of 
United States postage thereon. 

Inquiry as to the reason of these 


charges elicits the following slip re- 
turned with my inquiry from the De- 
partment of Customs, Canada: 

“Duty at the rate of 15 cents per 
pound under tariff item 178 is to be 
collected on circulars, fly sheets, calen- 
dars and other advertising matter 
(except bona fide trade catalogues and 
price lists not designed to advertise 
the sale of goods by any person in 
Canada when sent into Canada in single 
copies addressed to merchants therein, 
and not exceeding one copy to any 
merchant for his own use,’ but not for 
distribution) when imported by mail 
addressed to individuals, or otherwise.” 

Has any other advertising manager 
been able to get a line on this situa- 
tion, so as to know what they call a 
“circular” and why they should make 
a distinction between a 4-page circular 
with descriptions, prices, etc., and a 


100-page “trade catalogue,” ‘which is 
no more than a collection of 2-page 
circulars? 


GripLEY ADAMs, 
Advertising Manager. 


Suffering All Around 

SPECTATOR PuBLIsHING COMPANY. 

Terre Havre, Ind., Aug. 19, 1913. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: J 

Here’s a strange combination of ad- 
vertisements that no doubt was a joy 
to the space-users who were of advan- 
tage to the makeup man as borders for 
the picture of the barefoot near-man 
yelling ‘‘Ouch.” The furniture com- 








pany above, the Coca Cola ad on the side. 
and the bank, the strongest and one of 
the most conservative in the city, below, 
must have been highly pleased to vie 
with the corn-plaster guy for the read- 
er’s attention. 

For my own part, as I write this I 
cannot tell what corn plaster is being 
advertised. I know the names of the 
store, the drink, and the bank, but all 
I can remember of the corn-plaster ad 
is that there is a misrepresentation of a 
human being there that is perhaps suf- 
fering from an application of his own 
corn plaster, 

Frep C, MILtts, 
Manager of Advertising. 
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Publication in the world 


that has a concentrated volume of 
distribution in every agricultural 
section of one great state is the 











California Farm and Home 


(The Only True Zone Circulation in America) 











No duplication. 100% California. 
70,000 weekly circulation. The 
best buying circulation in the world. 


Ask Us How 


FRANK R. HAMMETT, General Manager 


742 Market Street, San Francisco 


GEO. B. DAVID CO., Inc. 


General Advertising Representatives 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
225 Fifth Avenue 957 Monadnock Block 
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Over 1,750,000 People 


an average state's population condensed 

into a city, with a minimum number of 

dealers, a minimum number of mediums 
and advertising expense. 


THAT’S BROOKLYN 


New York’s Great Select Home 
Section. Don’t Overlook It 











in planning your advertising campaign for the ensu- 
ing year. It is a grave mistake to think that this 
fruitful home field can be satisfactorily covered with- 
out a Brooklyn newspaper—the medium that goes 
right into the home where it establishes for itself the 
closest possible relationship and confidence. 


For 71 years the Brooklyn Daily Eagle has 
been the representative newspaper of Brooklyn and 
Long Island. Eagle readers represent a purchasing - 
power that is tremendous. 


Of All the Daily Newspapers in Greater 
New York The Eagle Stands Second 
in Volume of Advertising Carried 








THE BROOKLYN DAILY EAGLE 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 























Keeping 840,000 Names 
Shipshape 





A $200,000 Saving in Pension 
Bureau Mailing—How from 
60,000 to 80,000 Changes in Ad- 
dresses per Month Are Handled 
—Features of a Recently Installed 
Index System 


By Waldon Fawcett 


NCLE SAM has recently 
modernized the method of 
handling his largest mailing list. 

The list in question is that of 
the U. S. Pension Bureau and it 
comprises more than 840,000 
names with addresses embracing 
every section of the country. This 
list is not only the largest under 
the National Government but it is 
said to be the second largest list 
in the world,—it being claimed 
that it ranks next to the famous 
mailing list of the National Cash 
Register Company. 

All the methods and equipment 
involved in the maintenance and 
utilization of this list of Fed- 
eral pensioners are adaptable to 
ordinary business practice and the 
Government officials have intro- 
duced some original ideas which 
may prove suggestive to manu- 
facturers and advertisers who 
make use of more or less per- 
manent mailing lists for circular- 
izing or other purposes. 

The cardinal points of this lat- 
est innovation in Federal mailing 
practice are found: first, in the 
use of the outlook or transparent 
type of envelope; and, second, the 
utilization of addressing machines, 
to a heretofore-unheard-of extent, 
for filling in checks. Supple- 
mentary to these factors is the 
use of envelope-sealing machines 
and a rather ingenious method of 
looking after corrections and 
keeping the gigantic mailing list 
up to date. 


HOW $200,000 WAS SAVED 





That means have been found for 
effecting a saving of more than 
$200,000 a year in the cost of op- 
erating the mailing rooms at the 
Pension Bureau is due primarily 
to a law enacted by Congress in 
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August, 1912, and the new system 
resultant from which has but just 
been perfected. Prior to the pas- 
sage of this law payments to pen- 
sioners were made only upon the 
receipt of properly signed vouch- 
ers or receipts——a preliminary 
which involved the Pension Bu- 
reau in a formidable mass of 
routine and which necessitated the 
sending out of 4,000,000 return en- 
velopes every year to say nothing 
of the fact that the bureau was 
literally swamped with incoming 
mail at the seasons when the vol- 
ume of vouchers was heaviest. 

With the express purpose of 
simplifying the burdensome mail- 
ing problems Congress passed the 
law which provides that pension 
payments shall be made direct by 
individual check, without the use 
of separate vouchers or receipts. 
This reduced the making of the 
average pension payment to a sim- 
ple one-sided transaction in which 
the conditions, as to distribution, 
etc., confronting the Government 
are practically the same as those 
faced by the average manufac- 
turer who has, as one of his re- 
sponsibilities, the conduct of an 
elastic mailing list. 

Of the several economies which 
this new system has made possi- 
ble, perhaps the most interesting 
one is found in the employment 
of standard addressing machines 
to fill in checks. Firms large and 
small in all parts of the coun- 
try have, for years past, been util- 
izing addressing machines in the 
making out of bills and statements 
but recourse to such printing ma- 
chines for check making is a much 
more recent innovation and the 
Government is the first institution 
to adopt the plan on any such 
scale as it has assumed at the 
Pension Bureau. 

As has been said the type of 
addressing machine employed ap- 
proximates in the main essentials 
the standard model produced by 
a Western manufactory but in or- 
der to meet the governmental ex- 
actions it was necessary to make 
some modifications of design, re- 
sulting in the evolution of a 
“wide arm” machine which accom- 
modates checks of the desired di- 
mensions, these checks being fed 
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to-the machine in strips of five or 
six. A special permanent black 
ink is employed, not so much for 
its protective qualifications as by 
reason of the fact that it en- 
ables the address to be readily 
deciphered through the window of 
the outlook envelope. Six of the 
addressing machines, electrically 
operated, are employed in this 
work and each machine is capable 
of filling in from 7,000 to 10,000 
checks per day. 

The printing plates employed 
are of steel, machine cut, or more 
properly speaking, embossed—for 
the printing is done by means of 
the raised letters and not through 
perforations as in the case of a 
stencil—and these steel plates are 
in card index form, each plate 
carrying, parallel with the print- 
ing surface a frame holding a 
card bearing a printed impression 
from the plate itself. These plates 
are kept in metal drawers, 170 
plates to the drawer and thirty-six 
drawers to the cabinet and each 
machine operative is allowed to 
withdraw but one drawer at a 
time, running these plates through 
the addressing machine and re- 
turning the refilled drawer before 
another drawer is taken. 


HANDLING OF NUMEROUS 
“CHANGES” 


Aside from its formidable size 
the big mailing list at the Pension 
Bureau presents grave problems 
because of the heavy percentage 
of “changes.” First of all there 
is the circumstance that there oc- 
cur an average of 4,000 deaths of 
pensioners each month. In so 
far as the handling of the mail- 
ing list is concerned, this presents 
a comparatively simple problem, 
since it merely involves the out- 
right withdrawal from the file of 
the printing plates bearing the 
names of the deceased. A heavier 
responsibility is found in the 
changes of address, which aver- 
age from 7 to 10 per cent of the 
total every month—a proportion 
calculated to appear appalling to 
the manufacturer who has a mail- 
ing list of fairly permanent char- 
acter. Eleven plate-embossing ma- 
chines and as many operatives are 
continually, employed preparing 














the new plates required owing to 
changes of address. 

The use of the outlook type of 
envelope in the mailing of pension 
checks filled out in this rapid-fire 
manner is of itself a departure 
from precedent that has no little 
significance. Within the past year 
or two various governmental dis- 
bursing officers have considered 
the advisability of mailing impor- 
tant papers in outlook envelopes, 
but all hesitated to undertake it 
and it has therefore remained for 
Alvah H. Thompson, the disburs- 
ing clerk of the Pension Bureau, 
to inaugurate what seems to be 
proving an entire success and a 
worth-while economy. 

Several progressive firms in the 
business world have lately resort- 
ed to the transparent envelope in 
mailing checks, but.in no case, of 
course, is the list to be covered 
anywhere near as extensive as 
that at the Pension Bureau. 
Moreover, Uncle Sam appears to 
be the pioneer in intrusting checks 
to outlook envelopes of ordinary 
manila stock without any protect- 
ive folder. The United States 
Steel Corporation, which has re- 
cently been sending out dividend 
checks, etc., in window envelopes, 
has not only made. use of en- 
velopes of special heavy stock, but 
has placed each check in a folder 
of a size that exactly fits the en- 
velope. The moral that it would 
seem might be drawn by the av- 
erage advertiser from the latest 
governmental practice is that one 
general mailing list, properly in- 
dexed, may be made to serve all 
purposes. Mechanical sealing of 
the outlook envelopes is another 
feature of the new system at the 
Pension Bureau. Three electrical- 
ly operated envelope-sealing ma- 
chines of different: makes each 
having a’capacity of about 30,000 
envelopes per day are used. 

However, advertisers and man- 
ufacturers who are interested in 
the economical and efficient fian- 
dling of mailing lists must not get 
the idea that this adoption of the 
embossed steel plate as the me- 
dium for carrying each individual 
address in the record- breaking 
list at the Pension Bureau is tan- 
tamount to an indorsement by 
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In Selecting Sales Letter Paper 


You Should be Influenced by the Nature 
of the Product you are Selling 


It does not always follow that the more expensive 
the paper used for the promotion of business by 
mail, the better the results. 

Is the product’s appeal general or limited? 

Is the margin of profit large or small? 

Is its nature such that “atmosphere” is essential? 

Is its average prospective purchaser quick to 
buy or slow to decide? 

These and other questions must be considered 
when selecting business stationery if maximum 
effectiveness is to be secured. 

And quite often, a cheap grade of paper is the 
only correct choice. 

We have had prepared by Advertising Men and 
other Shrewd Paper-Buyers, a scientific analysis— 
the result of years of experience—which shows the 
most effective Quality, Weight and Color of Paper 
for Specific Business Purposes. 

Also contained in our portfolio: “How to Buy 
Business Correspondence Papers” are samples of 
“Eagle A” Bond Papers. These “Eagle A” Bond 
Papers cost less, grade for grade, than any others 
because they represent the produce of 29 mills 
operated under one management insuring economy 
in manufacturing and selling costs. 


Encre A (KX) WarrinG 


ee Pavers 


Write for: ‘‘How to Buy Busi Corr dence.”’ 
But, please write on your Letter-Head. 


AMERICAN- WRITING: PAPER-COMPANY 


31 Main Street : Aolyoke.Massachusetts 
Twenty Nine Mills 






























P aying For Waste 
Circulation? 


Your aim is to get 100% 
efficiency out of your 
advertising. Can you— 
if you are paying for 
waste circulation ? 


An advertisement ex- 
ploiting an article of 
feminine interest will not 
appeal to men. Then 
why pay for male cir- 
culation ? 


The circulation of L’Art 
de la Mode is 100% 
efficient for propositions 
of feminine interest. 


If you wish to see how 
effective advertising be- 
comes alongside the 
illustrations of the newest 
French styles, send for a 
sample copy of L’Art 
de la Mode. 


L’Art de la Mode 


New York 
8-14 West 38th Street 
Boston — 


H. D. CUSHING 
24 Milk Street 


Chicago 
GODSO & BANGHART 
Harris Trust Bldg. 


Publishers also of The Theatre Magazine 
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Uncle Sam of this form over all 


others on the market. On the 
contrary, by another recent action, 
although equally significant, the 
National Government has given 
an indorsement to the parchment 
stencil as a vehicle for the ad- 
dressing operations of a perma- 
nent mailing list. 

The mailing operations wherein 
the stencil scheme has _ been 
adopted are almost as extensive, 
in point of number of names in- 
volved, as are those at the Pen- 
sion Bureau, and the magnitude 
of operations is in reality much 
greater, because of the greater 
number of pieces of mail sent to 
the average address on the list in 
any given length of time. The 
scene of this second mailing plant 
is the Government Printing Of- 
fice at Washington, and the sig- 
nificance of the situation lies in 
the fact that the mailing system 
at this, the largest printing office 
in the world, has within the past 
few months been revised and im- 
proved, with a view to attaining 
maximum __ efficiency — something 
much to be desired, inasmuch as 
this institution is charged with 
the addressing and mailing of all 
circulars, pamphlets, books, etc., 
issued by the Government. 

Until a few months ago various 
forms of mailing apparatus were 
employed in this work, including 
all manner of stencil outfits, 
movable rubber type in two- or 
three-line holders, etc. As a re- 
sult of exhaustive tests and ex- 
periments, the mailing experts at 
the Government printery have de- 
cided to pin their faith solely to 
parchment stencils, and more in- 
teresting yet, they have come to 
the conclusion that the cheapest 
stencil on the market is just as 
serviceable for their purpose as 
is the more expensive grade. Con- 
sequently, we find Uncle Sam now 
using exclusively a paper stencil 
that costs, uncut, but $1.50 per 
thousand, as compared with. the 
more expensive stencils formerly 
in use by various departments 
when they operated separate mail- 
ing rooms, and which in ‘some in- 
stances cost as high as $13 per 
thousand, uncut. 











Under the new centralized mail- 
ing system for handling at one 
plant all the Government publica- 
tions, the mailing rooms at the 
Government Printing Office have 
in constant use 937 different mail- 
ing lists, with an aggregate of 
800,000 names—just_a little short, 


it will be observed, of the list at | 


the Pension Bureau. At the mail- 
ing department of the big print- 
ery the changes in address and 
additions to the lists average avout 
10,000 per month, but only three 
operatives are required to make 
these corrections, all stencils be- 
ing cut on the special typewriters 
which are on the market for this 
purpose. Stencils are stored in 
metal trays, each tray holding 
from 400 to 500 stencils, and these 
trays are all covered by a cross 
(card) index, which enables the 
ready location of any name on 
any one of the 937 lists and shows 
whether a name is duplicated. 
For the information of manu- 
facturers, it may be said that the 
mailing equipment at the Govern- 
ment Printing Office ‘is subjected 
to quite as hard and as steady 
usage as would be a similar in- 
stallation in any private business 
institution, unless the business 
house be one that is sending out 
bulletins or circulars to its com- 
plete list every few days. Some 
of the Government lists are, of 
course, far more active than 
others, there being included daily, 
weekly, monthly and quarterly 
publications, as well as many that 
are issued at uncertain intervals, 
but, on an average, more than 
100,000 wrappers or 
must be addressed every day, 
which indicates operations equiva- 


lent to a “turn over” of the en- | 


The Metropolis 


tire list in an interval of little 
more than a week. The officials 
in charge declare, however, that 
the stencils in use daily show lit- 
tle evidence of depreciation be- 
yond that apparent on the stencils 
used at intervals of, say, once a 
month. At the mailing rooms at 
the Government Printing Office a 
purple ink is used, in contrast to 
the black ink employed at the Pen- 
sion Bureau. The former is the 
regulation commercial product rec- 
ommended for the purpose. 


envelopes | 
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The Metropolis, the only 
evening paper published in 
Jacksonville, Florida, averages 
about fifty per cent more local ad- 
vertising in six days than its morn- 
ing competitor. 


The Metropolis publishes 
vastly more department store 
advertising in six days than its 
morning competitor does in seven. 


The Metropolis publishes 
far more local classified ad- 
vertising than its morning com- 
petitor. 


The Metropolis is the only 
daily newspaper in Jackson- 
ville that excludes from its columns 
all vulgar, vicious and objectionable 
forms of advertising. 


The actual average circulation 
of the Metropolis for the first 
six months of 1913 was 17,784, 
of which 9,308 copies were de- 
livered to Jacksonville homes. 


G. A. MCCLELLAN, .President 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 


The E. KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING 
AGENCY, Rep ives, 15 Madison Square, 
North, New York City. Harris Trust Building, 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Teaching Salesmen Best 
Methods of Approach 


Some Good “Approaches” Taught 
Road Men by a Big House— 
Giving Dealers the Key-Ring 
Test—How Salesmen May 
Demonstrate the Use of the 
Telephone 





By R. P. Spencer 


Adv. Mgr., ag Paeschke & Frey 
(Cream City Ware), Milwaukee 
T00 many salesmen of staple, 

nationally advertised lines 
seem utterly blind to the advan- 
tages which the advertising plans 
of their own firm give them in 
placing their lines with the trade. 
They either do not receive the 
right kind of inspiration from 
their advertising department or 
else they are not sufficiently 
schooled by the selling depart- 
ment, for they subordinate the ad- 
vertising to the actual merchan- 
dise itself. 

To deliver a talk about qual- 
ity, price, deliveries, etc., and then 
finally—as if it didn’t count for 
much, but was put in for extra 
measure—to drag in the adver- 
tising, is a method which thou- 
sands of salesmen pursue. This 
fact accounts in a great many in- 
stances for lack of efficiency in 
the advertising as far as the trade 
is concerned. 

By featuring our advertising 
and our advertising service for 
the trade, we have found the way 
much easier than it was when we 
were simply selling a line of 
kitchen utensils, as such. It was 
easy enough to impress upon the 
salesmen the necessity for featur- 
ing the advertising, but in a great 
many cases, though the flesh was 
very willing and the spirit not 
weak, they really didn’t know 
just how to present the advertis- 
ing plan in an original way. 

This brought us to the point of 
working out and placing in the 
hands of our salesmen methods 
which each and every one of them 
could use in presenting their case 
to the dealer, and the examples 
which follow are a few taken out 
of our day’s work which show 


just how we practise what we 
preach, 

One of the most successful in- 
troductions which our men use 
came from an experience which 
I had when calling upon the re- 
tail hardware trade in a Minne- 
sota town of about ten thousand 
inhabitants. Before presenting 
the plan to any one of the five 
hardware merchants I wanted to 
be sure of talking to the livest 
merchant first and walked into 
store No, 1 to take a look around. 
The proprietor immediately ap- 
proached me, and very courteously 
asked me what he could do for 
me. As I had to have some ex- 
cuse for being there I bought a 
key-ring, the least expensive 
thing I could think of on the spur 
of the moment. This gave me an 
opportunity to see how the mer- 
chant waited on his customers, 
also to look ‘around his store to 
see how his stock was arranged 
and kept, and what competitive 
lines he carried; in short, I could 
form a pretty good idea of 
whether or not he was the man 
we wanted. 


THE KEY-RING METHOD 


As soon as I got outside I jot- 
ted down my impressions and 
went along to the next store. As 
a key-ring seemed to be a nat- 
ural thing for a traveling man to 
buy, I repeated the performance 
in the remaining four stores. 
When finished I decided that 
store No. 2 was the one we 
wanted to connect with if possi- 
ble. Returning, I asked the pro- 
prietor whether he remembered 
me. He said, “Yes, I sold you a 
key-ring a little while ugo.” This 
convinced me more than ever that 
he ought to be selling Cream City 
Ware. I told him that the key-ring 
business had .been pretty good in 
that town, and holding out my 
hand displayed five of them. He 
wanted to know if I was making 
a collection. I told him no, but 
that my firm had sent me there 
to see him, after making a careful 
investigation of the business pos- 
sibilities of his community, and 
had given me his name as the rep- 
resentative merchant of that town. 
After I had substantiated the 
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The Four Brainiest 
Men In the Ad- 


vertising Business 


are wanted for the “Get-the-Order” Race to 
take place at Travers Island September 12th, 
1913. The books are also open for the Tan- 
tilizing Tommy Race, the End over End, 
Exceeding the Speed Limit and the Battle of 
San Juan Hill. 


Two hundred advertising men will take the Represen- 
tatives Club special at 1:10 P.M. September 12th from 
the Grand Central Station for Travers Island. There 
on the green sward of that gem of the Sound, they 
will battle with each other for physical supremacy. 
Then prizes to the victors followed by the far famed 
Travers Island Clam Bake. ” 


To Representatives Club Members there is no charge. 


Advertisers and Agents may not only come and look 
on—they are invited to enter the games. The prizes 
are worth winning. Representatives Club members 
have guest tickets. 


To Magazine Representatives who are not members 
of the Club we are at this time substituting the $5.00 
outing fee for the regular initiation fee. Just send us 
your name with the names of two Representatives 
Club members as sponsors. Address any officer of the 
Club. 


Whoever you are, if you have not registered for the 
Representatives Club Outing—do so now. Date; Friday, 
September 12th. Place, New York Athletic Club 
grounds, Travers Island. Send your name to the Out- 
ing Committee NOW—THIS IS IMPERATIVE. 


President—F. L. E. Gauss, Collier’s Weekly; Vice- 
President—O. S. Kimberley, ‘Doubleday, Page & 
Co.; Secretary—W. A. Sturgis, Review of Re- 
views; Treasurer—D, J. Payne, Vogue; Chairman 
Outing Committee—Conrad B. Kimball, Today’s 
Magazine. 
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“What Shall It Profit the Manufacturer to 
‘load up’ the dealer—and lose his good will?” 


The Aeolian Company 
and the Newspapers 


“Mr. Proudfit (Advertising Manager of Aeolian 
Co., New York) apparently uses national advertis- 
ing to maintain a national reputation, but newspaper 
advertising when he wants to make any money out 
of that excellent reputation. 


“Then you will find him spending the bulk of his 
energy—meaning time and money and thought— 
turning reputation and desire into sales by means of 
local newspaper advertising. 


“Tt is obvious that his national advertising is but a 
broad background for his hard, intensive local news- 
paper advertising to make sales.” 


—J. E. Martin, in Newspaperdom. 


HELP YOUR DEALERS IN NEW ENGLAND 
TO MAKE SALES! 


by using the local daily newspapers, thus making the 
sales easy for him, instead of depending on him to 
make sales for you. 


Use this plan in the New England local dailies 
and you will find it is the profitable way. 


Waterbury,Ct.,Republican NewBedford xyes ary 
Portland,Me.,Express Lynn,Mass.,Item 
-Worcester,Mass.,Gazette Meriden,Ct.,Record 
Springfield,Mass.,Union Burlington,Vt.,Free Press 
Salem,Mass.,News New Haven,Ct.,Register 











firm’s judgment through the key- 
ring method, I told him that the 
purpose of my visit was to secure 
his opinion of a merchandising 
plan which was of particular in- 
terest to live hardware merchants. 
It would only take a few minutes 
of his time to go over the plan 
with me, I said, and his opinion 
was so desirable that I would 
much appreciate it. He felt very 
much flattered to have a man 
come such a long way merely to 
secure his opinion. To make a 
long story short, he voiced his fa- 
vorable opinion by putting his 
name on the dotted line. 

After this experience, a stand- 
ardized method of the “key-ring 
approach” was worked out and 
furnished to all of the salesmen, 
and has been used with uniform 
success by them. One of the men 
who is of a particularly econom- 
ical turn of mind asks for stove 
bolts instead of key-rings, because 
he finds that in most instances the 
dealer doesn’t’ charge him for a 
stove bolt. : 

On another approach our repre- 
sentative will ask the dealer very 
casually whether he wouldn’t like 
to supply Mrs, Blank—whom our 
man has previously ascertained is 
a very desirable customer and 
doesn’t trade with that particular 
dealer—with the household goods 
which she uses in her home. Of 
course, the dealer says yes, and 
our salesman immediately, asks 
him if he wouldn’t like to know 
of a plan which will enable him 
to secure not only the trade of 
this Mrs. Blank but all the other 
influential families in town as 
well. In nine cases out of ten the 
dealer invites our representative 
to lay out his advertising para- 
phernalia and the plan is gone 
over thoroughly. 

Another method is used. Our 
representative will ask the dealer 
if he makes good use of his tele- 
phone in soliciting business. Very 
few dealers do this, and our man 
immediately asks the names of 
families in town whom the dealer 
doesn’t sell but would like to. 
Our men are so skilled in the use 
of the telephone for sales conver- 
sations that they do not have 
much difficulty in persuading sev- 
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To Sell 
Your Goods In 


Worcester, Mass. 


largest city in the state outside 
of Boston, a great industrial city, 
surrounded by a fertile agricul- 
tural country, use the 


Evening 
Gazette 


The great home newspaper of 
Worcester. Goes into more homes 
in Worcester than any other pa- 
per. Will sell more goods for 
you at less cost than any’ other 
paper in the city. 


JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative. 





Does it matter to you whether 
the medium is a class or gen- 
eral magazine so long as it pays 
a profit on your advertising in- 
vestment ? 


PHYSICAL 
CULTURE 


is a class magazine. That is, it 
has a definite, purposeful, edi- 
torial policy from which it never 
deviates. That editorial policy is 
the excuse we offer advertisers 
for the magazine’s never-failing, 
money-making, -result-producing 
proclivities. 

New York Office: 1 Madison Avenue 

0. J. ELDER, Manager 


Ging Office: People’s Gas Building 
. J. Macdonald, Manager 


September, 1913, Gains 
495 Lines Over Best Pre- 
vious September Number 
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A Letter Written by | 
a Purchasing Agent 


What | want in a paper: 


This: I want a paper that is 
adapted to my needs, that is uni- 
form in quality and price; that 
my printer can get in any quantity 
—instantly. ; 

i want a paper that I know 
when I see it—that I can call by 
name. I use 


MMERM 
sis “G 


The Utility Business Paper 


exclusively for all my office and 
factory forms, letterheads, follow- 
ups, circulars, price lists, etc. It 
suits me. I have confidence in it 
because it bears the manufactur- 
er’s watermark. 

One more reason—I use the 
Signal System—that is, I have 
each office and factory form on a 
different colored paper. There 
are twelve Hammermill colors and 
white and each color is always the 
same. 

A final point—when I specify 
Hammermill Bond, I know what 
I’m going to pay—it’s less than 9 
cents a pound. 

Yours faithfully, 


A PurcHASING AGENT. 
We have a valuable manual—‘‘The 
Signal System in Modern Business.’ 


Free to Purchasing Agents and other 
Executives. Use coupon, 


Made by 
HAMMERMILL PAPER CO. 
ERIE, PA. 


P. I. 9-4 
Hammermill Paper Co., Erie, Pa. 


Send your book, “The Signal System 
in Modern Business,” and samples of 
Hammermill Bond. 


Address 





Position 
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eral of the ladies to place a trial 
order for some Cream City Ware, 
thus opening some new accounts 
for the dealer. They then ask the 
dealer if he doesn’t want to learn 
of a plan which will multiply this 
kind of business-getting talk for 
him, which easily paves the way 
for a thorough exposition of our 
advertising plans. 

We have still another opening 
which is successfully used. When 
the dealer has his window trimmed 
with some nationally adver- 
tised product in which he has 
used some of the manufacturer’s 
trimming material, the salesman 
will open the conversation by say- 
ing: “I see by your window that 
you thoroughly believe in window 
trimming and make good use of 
window trimming material which 
is sent you. I have a complete se- 
ries of window trimming schemes 
with full directions how to use 
them, and since you are such a 
keen student of window trims, 
would very much like to secure 
your opinion of them.” I have 
found in my experience as a sales- 
man that the word “opinion” is 
a great thing if properly used, as 
most people are always glad to 
give their opinion, and used in 
connection with this window trim 
opening, it very rarely fails to se- 
cure the right kind of an audi- 
ence with the dealer. Thereafter 
a man laying out his window 
trimming material can work in his 
advertising matter, and it usually 
leads to that so-much-desired 
order. 

These are a few of the stand- 
ardized approaches or introduc- 
tions which our salesmen use in 
presenting our advertising plans, 
and they are effective in the ma- 
jority of instances, There are, of 
course, exceptions to all. rules. 
Sometimes a dealer is so grouchy 
that the salesman has to fall back 
on his own power to create the 
proper argument to care for the 
situation which arises. 

This brings to my mind a case 
in point of how a_ salesman 
through the novelty of his “come- 
back” obtained an audience, which 
at first blush seemed entirely out 
of reach, The salesman presented 
his card to the proprietor of the 

















store, who sat in a little coop 
alongside of his cashier. Picking 
up the card without even glancing 
at the name the proprietor tore it 
in two and threw it into the 
waste basket. The salesman said, 
“T beg your pardon, Mr. Blank, 
but those cards cost money.” The 
proprietor, in a voice which 
needed filing, turned to the cash- 
ier and told her to hand the sales- 
man five cents :n payment for the 
card, which was done, and the 
salesman immediately laid another 
card in front of the proprietor. 
The proprietor grew red with rage 
but managed to inquire what the 
salesman meant by that. He re- 
plied, “It is the policy of our firm, 
Mr. Blank, never to overcharge, 
and you are entitled to two cards 
for a nickel. If you would like 
to do business with a firm of that 
kind let’s forget this little incident, 
and I shall be pleased indeed to go 
over my plans with you.” The re- 
sult in the end was an order and 
the commencement of long and 
pleasant relations -between the 
two firms. 

In cases like this no set form 
would avail, but our salesmen tell 
us that through the foundation 
which we have given them, by fur- 
nishing them with numerous ex- 
amples of original approaches, 
they have been materially helped 
toward devising original come- 
backs of their own when the situ- 
ation demands it. 

The live retail merchant is eager 
to learn, and at the present time 
can be more easily influenced 
toward a line if he is approached 
along the avenue of advertising, 
its influence on his community and 
on the profits of his business. 


St. Louis Ad Men’s Book As 
Text Book 


Prof. C. G. Rathman, acting superin- 
tendent of the St. Louis public schools, 
expects to use, as text-books, 2,000 
copies of “All About St. Louis,” pub- 
lished by Albert von Hoffmann and 
compiled under the auspices of the St. 
Louis Advertising Men’s League. 





W. J. Morton, special representative 
of New York and Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed Eastern representative of the 
San Francisco Evening Call. 
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A Known 
Result Giver 


There is no guess about results 
when the advertiser uses the daily 
with the largest and best circula- 
tion in ; 


New Haven 


Connecticut’s largest city. 

The one great evening paper in 
the best city of Connecticut. Sells 
for 2 cents yet maintains the lead 
over penny competitors. The 


Evening 
Register 


is the great result producer, so there 
has come to it the great volume. of dis- 
play and classified, local and foreign 
advertising that its worth brings to it: 
Read by the Masses—Read by the 
Masses—The paper in New Haven that 
is worth while. 


JULIUS MA THEWS, Representative. 





Are You Developing 
our 


EXPORT TRADE? 


All previous foreign trade rec- 
ords were broken during the 
year ending June 30th, 1913. 

Of manufactured products, 
there was exported 


Year ending June, 
’ 


SS hice OR a are $1,187,000,460 

Year ending June, 
EDS as cae van ee 1,020,417,687 
Gast! ees $166,582,773 


Or 16 1/3% over previous 
record year. 

We will help you develop 
your share of this fast-growing 
business. Our services are now 
used by 700 manufacturers. 
Write for particulars. 


AMERICAN 
EXPORTER 


135 William Street, New York 









































Is on the Hills 
In the Center of New Rochelle 











Created for Joseph P. Day 
by Joseph S, Edelman 



















































The Chicago Record-Her- 
ald has the second largest 
circulation in the Chicago 
morning newspaper field— 
150,000 to 160,000 daily, 
with more than 200,000 
Sunday, and it is one of the 
first eight morning news- 
papers in the United States 
with a circulation of 150,- 
000 or more. 

A statement of the circula- 
tion of The Chicago Rec- 
ord-Herald is printed day 
by day for the preceding 
month on the editorial page 
of every issue. 


THE CHICAGO 
RECORD-HERALD 
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Tilton’s ‘‘Advertising 
Man’s Creed” 


An Inquiry Recalls a Famous Pro- 
nouncement Made Public Eleven 
Years Ago—First Delivered at 
Kansas City and Widely Quoted 
—The Text of the “Creed” in 
Full 








August 20, 1913. 

Editor of Printers’ INK: 

am very anxious to obtain a co 
of “The Advertising Man’s Creed,” 
written by Ralph Tilton at the time 
he was advertising manager of Carson, 
zak, Scott & Co. or The Butterick 
rio. 


I believe that Printers’ InK pub- 
lished this Creed some years ago, and 
I thought it might be possib‘e either 
to obtain a copy of the magazine in. 
which it appeared or a copy of the 
Creed itself. W. RYAN. 

Ralph Tilton’s “creed” was first 
given to the public as the closing 
of an address by Thomas Balmer 
before the Ad Men’s Club of Kan- 
sas City, on April 30, 1902. It 
was later published in PRINTERS’ 
INK and occasioned widespread 
favorable comment. 

‘For the benefit of the many 
workers who have come into ad- 


| vertising since 1902, this credo is 


worth reprinting. It follows: 


“THE ADVERTISING MAN’S CREED,” 
BY RALPH TILTON 


in the house I am 
with; in its soundness, its integ- 
rity, in the wisdom of its methods 
and the goodness of its merchan- 
dise. 
I BELIEVE 

in my public; in its 


| friendliness to my house, in its 


appreciation of our honesty, our 
methods, our ability and in its in- 
terest in our store news down to 
the smallest detail that IS news 
I BELIEVE 

that being the adver- 
tising manager in a house like 
ours is really being editor-in-chief 
of a news medium of surpassing 
interest to my public. 


| I BELIEVE 


that the firm is my 
business manager; that the de- 
partment heads constitute my 
corps of associate editors; that 
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each sales person is my special 
correspondent, and that there is 
no employee in our house but has 
a power in increasing our “circu- 
tion” of influence and popularity 
among my public. 


I BELIEVE 

that editing our store 
news for my public is the most 
interesting work in the world— 
for ME. 


| BELIEVE 

that there are other 
editors—but that if we do not 
now have “the largest circulation” 
(in Kansas City) we are on the 
way to it by leaps and bounds, 
by “scoops” in bargain news, by 
greater values, by quicker deliv- 
eries, by better methods in every 
department of store management, 
of news gathering, of buying, of 
selling—and that I wouldn’t trade 
editorships with anyone else any 
more than I would trade else- 
where for the sort of merchandise 
our house sells. 
I BELIEVE é 
that I CANNOT 
know too much about the medium 
I use—its circulation and methods 
of getting it; its rates and how 
it maintains them; its rules and 
how best to conform to them— 
and particularly its readers and 
how best to talk to them. 


I BELIEVE 

I CAN know a great 
deal too much, sometimes, about 
the goods I advertise—and that 
it is better for an editor to as- 
sume the character of his public 
(with its unknowledge of his 
goods) and then to get the whole 
story from his associates and cor- 
respondents (managers and sales 
people), stripping from it all trace 
of trade technicalities, in order 
that he may tell it to his public 
in plain, everyday talk they will 
clearly understand. 


I BELIEVE 

that one reason why 
I am a better editor than others 
is because I explain things more 
fully, use no trade terms without 
defining them, and WRITE AS 
SALESMEN TALK—in week- 
day English. 
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Three 
To One 


There are about three copies of 
Portland’s favorite daily sold to 
one of any other paper. The 


Portland 


(Maine) 
Express 


is the one great advertising force 
in Portland, Maine. It covers 
Portland and suburbs like a 
blanket, so is “Maine’s mover of 
merchandise.” 

Circulation 19,025—this is many 
more than all other Portland 
dailies combined. 

Maine’s largest daily circulation 

Largest want ad medium. 

Greatest display medium. 


JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative. 











A Distinguished 
Catalog 


The Printer has just delivered the 

Cazenovia Shop Catalog of furni- 
ture specialties. Text, typography’ and 
engraving are distinguished and inter- 
esting. A copy will be mailed to any- 
one who sends me an order for a 
Borron Improved Pen-Holder or a 
Cazenovia Shop Paper Knife. 


q; The Borron Improved Pen-Holder 
is a hand-made article of mahogany, 
white. metal and German silver (Non- 
corrosive). It automatically ejects the 
pen. Its haps: agesy shape prevents roll- 
fo on the desk, a safeguard whigh you 
will appreciate. 


qd The Paper Knife is a good example 
of my work. The blade is of 
highly osliahed brass. You have your 
choice of Mahogany, Ebony, Rosewood 
and Cocobola woods for the handle. 
The price of this Paper Knife is Fifty 
Cents Postpaid. 


Earl Borron, East Aurora, N. Y. 














* 
225,000 


Circulation for week of 


September 22 
Atlanta 


Semi- 


Welly Journal 


40 cents a line 
per week—2 issues 


The orders which are coming from 
Southern farm homes will keep 
many factories busy. 


The Journal covers 


Dixie like the dew. 











HERE is a need in 


every office for a 


Globe"Wernicke 


Upright & Vertical File 
(All Steel or Wood with Steel Interiors) 
Catalog No. 271 on request 
Makers of Sectional Bookcases & Filing Cabinets 
Cincinnati 
Agents and Branch brie "ad nook and 
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I BELIEVE 

in conjuring up before 
me, when I write, the image of 
my public—my composite cus- 
tomer—and then talking to her 
personally. 
I BELIEVE 

that my composite 
customer is neither one of our 
“best trade” nor belonging to our 
lower class—that she is neither the 
one who visits our store but sel- 
dom—that, rather, she represents 
the “center” of our trade in every 
way. 
I BELIEVE 

in talking to her in- 
stead of the others, because my 
printed talk appears in one in- 
elastic form—is, in a measure, 
“single-barreled”—when aimed at 
the middle of a multitude will 
reach most people. 


I BELIEVE 

that plain truth, if 
told simply enough to be under- 
stood, is the best advertising mat- 
ter that can be written—because 
I have seen the results of both 
kinds. 
I BELIEVE 

that while there may 
be, somewhere, a mightier editor 
than I, there is nowhere else 
such an “adept” at telling the 
truth in every line and letter of 
my “News.” 
I BELIEVE 

that I cannot be too 
often near the sales counters dur- 
ing business hours—that my most 
convincing editorials and my most 
fetching selling points come to me 
fresh from the mouths of uncon- 
scious clerk and customer. 


I BELIEVE 

too, that it is good 
to be near when customers argue, 
or complain, or doubt, or refuse 
to purchase. 


I BELIEVE 

that the duties of an 
Editor-in-Chief consist of his do- 
ing his own work and as much 
of his associates’ as is undone— 
if he can—and that when he: has 
finished he can spend the rest of 
the time thinking up to-morrow’s 
“leader.” 
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I BELIEVE 
in talking in print to 
my public just as confidentially as 


‘to anyone else with whom I have 


been conversing daily for months 
and years—that our confidence is 
mutual; we do not fail each other. 


I BELIEVE 

in talking in print to 
my public only when I feel that 
I have something to say which 
they want to hear—and that in 
advertising, notwithstanding the 
critics, “silence is golden,” at 
least, as often as “speech is sil- 


” 


ver. 


I BELIEVE 

many more things 
about my position, my house and 
my public, but 


I DON’T BELIEVE 
in talking about all of 
them at once! 


The One-Word Headline 


Mitwaukeg, Wis., Aug. 19, 1913. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

After reading the article in the July 
31st issue of Printers’ InxK entitled 
“What Advertisers Can Learn from 
Newspaper Headline Writers,” I ran 
across the enclosed ad. It seems to me 
that the Three-in-One Oil Company 


SQUEAKS 


stopped; 3.in-Oneollseverything right, locks, cs, Mines 
sewi machines, rs; sam een’ iy 
THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO., 420VG. Broadway, New York. 


must have seen the Cincinnati Enquirer 
and adopted the very suggestive style of 
headline whch was described in your ar- 
ticle. On certain kinds of copy why 
isn’t this headline enough? It tells the 
story, it allows good display, and it en- 
ables the advertiser to use very small 
space to excellent advantage. 

But is it possible that copy-writers 
will object to this style of headline be- 
cause it does not give a chance to dis- 
play their literary ability? we 


Scientific Management 


A_ New Haven special says when an 
employee of the New Haven road re- 
ports now that he will be absent from 
his work to attend his grandmother’s 


. funeral, the company sends a photogra- 


pher to the baseball field and takes a 
snap-shot of him rooting for the home 
team. Next day he is discharged. The 
camera has also been used to good 
advantage in cases of employees who 
violate rules against drinking. 
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Manufacturers 
Retailers—Adver- 
tising Managers 


can use our service to advan- 
tage. Our lists insure against 
needless waste—they are guar- 
anteed. Ask for our 


“LIST CATALOGUE.” 


Our organization affords a ser- 
vice that helps get things started 
and done-—that frees executives 
and advertising managers from 
detail and worry. 
Investigation. will disclose that some of 
the most striking and productive direct 
campaigns issued recently bear our 
impnint, 
W. lists which we guarantee 
98 percent gogdwe plan wr 
ign, print, address mail mail- 
ing folder and letter campaigns in any 
quantities—we originate out-of-the- 
i enclosures—blotters 


Let us suggest for your business 
(without obligation to you) or 
Ip you op your we are 
: sing managers to get 
bigger results—insuring them against 
troubles. : 
Write on your firm let- 
terhead— ask for our 
monthly publication 
ae *. t 


alogue”—evidence! 
Can’t YOU take ad- 
vantage of this splen- 
did Service 


Buckley, Dement & Co. 
Lists- Mailing Service 
Plans—Copy—Pninted Matter 
607 South Clark Street 
CHICAGO,ILLINOIS 
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Looking !t i reported 
that the Invest- 
at All Sides ment Bankers’ 


of It Association is 
seeking to enjoin the enforcement 
of the “Blue Sky” law in Michi- 
gan, and will probably take the 
same course with respect to the 
Iowa law. Does this mean that 
the Investment Bankers’ Associa- 
tion is opposed to “Blue Sky” leg- 
islation? Not at all. As ex- 
pressed by A. G. Hoyt, of the 
firm of N. W. Halsey & Co., New 
York: “We are fighting particu- 
lar ‘Blue Sky’ laws as enacted, 
because these laws make it prac- 
tically impossible for investment 
houses, trading in legitimate se- 
curities, to do business.” 

The official position of the as- 
sociation is stated in the follow- 
ing resolutions, adopted at the 
meeting of the Board of Gover- 
nors, held at St. Louis, May 17: 


Resotvep, That the Board of Govern- 
ors of the Investment Bankers’ Associa- 
tion of America, having fully considered 
the so-called blue-sky laws, which have 
been passed and are now under con- 
sideration in various states, commend 
such laws as will 
public from frau 


rotect the investment 
and urge upon its 





members the fullest co-operation with 
state officials having charge of the en- 
forcement of such laws. 

That they feel, however, that some of 
said laws are contrary to the right of 
free contract and demand the filing of 
such reports and statements as will make 
legitimate investment dealings impossi- 
ble; so much so that they feel that 
parts, at least, of such laws are im- 
possible of enforcement. 

The Bogard of Governors of the In 
vestment Bankers’ Association recom- 
mends: First, that all members act to- 
gether in the matters of compliance with 
state requirements. Second, that where 
laws are clearly unconstitutional or im- 
possible of enforcement, joint action be 
taken to test or amend such, in order 
that the public be helpfully protected 
and legitimate business be placed upon 
a satisfactory, basis, 

The action chronicled above 
simply goes to show the futility of 
legislation hastily conceived, or 
put through without consideration 
of, all the factors governing a 
given condition. Perhaps some 
readers have wondered why 
PRINTERS’ INK has been so per- 
sistent in recommending a par- 
ticular fraudulent advertising 
statute, and in deprecating the en- 
actment of laws which, though 
differing from the “Model Stat- 
ute,” are still better than none at 
all. 

The answer is indicated in the 
attitude of the investment bankers 
toward the “Blue Sky” laws. The 
Printers’ INK Model Statute is 
believed to be the best law which 
has yet been drafted, having con- 
sideration for all factors in the 
problem. The addition of a 
clause making the publisher liable 
for advertising accepted in good 
faith makes the law too drastic 
and the publishing business haz- 
ardous beyond reasonable limits. 
To inject the word “knowingly,” 
or its equivalent, has the opposite 
effect, since experience has shown 
that it is extremely difficult to 
prove “knowledge” of falsity. 

We do not want our advertising 
laws to lack the support of those 
we particularly wish to enlist. 
through failure on our part to 


consider the problem from all 
angles. 
Out on A young man 
the Firing Wo° is doubtless 
Line planning for 


himself a large- 
sized place in the advertising 
world withdrew from his maga- 























zine connection last spring and 
started out on the road to sell 
goods. His object was not only 
to acquire road experience and 
a first-hand acquaintance with the 
retail dealer (two things that 
would add greatly to his advertis- 
ing equipment), but also and 
chiefly to discover how far the 
advertising argument appealed to 
the dealer. He planned to secure 
several months’ experience and to 
cover several different sections of 
the country. 

He has been out two or three 
months now in one of the most 
difficult territories in the vicinity 
of New York. The line he chose 
was toilet goods, and the house 
he represents is a well-known one, 
which advertises consistently, if 
not heavily. 

It was the young man’s theory 
that if he talked advertising in- 
stead of the quality of the goods 
or the reputation of the house he 
could do something that some of 
the other salesmen have not been 
doing. And he has done it. 

“I don’t pretend ‘to be a sales- 
man,” he tells the dealers. “I am 
an advertising man. I presume 
the goods are all right, in fact, 
I know they are. But what in- 
terests me most is that others 
think so, that they sell. The 
question for you and me is how 
fast?” 

Then he talks advertising and 
window and store display, and 
makes suggestions. He gets along 
in this way with the dealers and 
finds most of them willing to 
listen and do business when they 
are approached this way. 

A little while later this young 
man will be back in the advertis- 
ing world, talking space, or, per- 
haps, buying it, and he will be 
talking out of a first-hand experi- 
ence. He will know, and he will 
show others that he knows. 

This sort of digging for the 
facts has been commoner since 
the nature of advertising is grow- 
ing to be better understood. We 
hear now and then of advertising 
managers who get out and travel 
among the dealers, and some who 
visit dealers in other lines and 
other factories and try to familiar- 
ize to themselves as many proc- 
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esses and conditions as possible. 
We know of some advertising 
men who spend part of their time 
doing actual manual labor in the 
company’s factories, getting up a 
first-hand knowledge and enthu- 
siasm about the product. And we 
know of at least one advertising 
manager who, when he tried out 
a house-to-house sampling plan, 
got right out on the firing line 
himself, clad in jumpers, and did 
the same stunts he asked his men 
to do. In this way he learned 
the ups and downs, and assured 
the success of his plan. Another 
advertising manager for a large 
manufacturer, every once in a 
while, spends a half-day in a 
friendly retailer's shop actually 
selling the goods over the count- 
ers, He finds some of his best 
advertisements are suggested by 
the informal comments of con- 
sumers, or by finding out what 
objections are made to the goods 
and what arguments meet these 
objections most effectively. 

Successful advertising is partly 
doing the right thing and partly 
avoiding the wrong _ thing. 
Doing the right thing is almost 
always the result of hard, 
laborious thinking as well as ex- 
perience. 

Experience alone, however, that 
is to say, experience with even a 


-minimum of hard study, makes 


the wrong thing so easy to see— 
and avoid! The young men who 
get in contact with the big basic 
facts of the trade are those who 
will be making their hard think- 
ing count a little later. 


A Little To the adver- 


tising man, more 
First Primer dan ta 


Stuff others, words 
are tools. The carpenter who 
uses a chisel to do an auger’s 
work is not a whit more ineffi- 
cient than the advertising copy- 
writer who makes. wrong selec- 
tions out of his _ tool-chest 
of words. The best ideas 
may be handicapped by poor 
execution. 

The head of one of the most 
important advertising agencies in’ 
the country got to thinking this 
over the other day, and called in 
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a number of his staff, including, 
of course, the copy-writers. 

“Sit down right here,” he said, 
“and write me out your defini- 
tions of the words ‘lurid’ and 
‘reek’ They are more or less 
common words and most of us 
think we know what they mean. 
I want to see whether we do or 
not.” 

The trained advertising men sat 
down and dashed off their defini- 
tions. 

When they were turned in, the 
president smiled. 

“Now, go look them up in the 
dictionary,” he said 

The men got a shock when they 
did so. Not one of their own defi- 
nitions was strictly accurate. The 
nearest approach to accuracy made 
by any one of them in defining 
“lurid” was “wildly or spectacu- 
larly flaming,” which left out the 
important idea of “ghastliness” 
or “unearthliness.” “Reeking” 
was generally defined as “oozing” 
or “dripping.” 

“You all had a general notion 
of the words,” commented the 
agency head, “but you missed the 

_full meaning and consequently 
could not use them with full pow- 
er and expertness. Let’s take this 
to heart and be very sure we know 
what we are saying. When every 
word must be made to count, there 
is a real loss in using the wrong 
one.” 

A large house said something 
like this in a recent circular to its 
trade: 


Let us relieve you of the bothersome 
details of preparing copy. Let us sup- 
ply you with standard ads like the fol- 
lowing—every one packed with selling 
appeal, every one short and trite. 


The advertising man who wrote 
that evidently thought “trite” 
meant “snappy” or something like 
that. A good many dealers must 
have laughed at the claim that 
they were to be helped by ads 
that were admittedly “worn out” 
or “played out.” 

It pays, as the agency head said, 
to know exactly what we are say- 
ing in our ads, and, furthermore, 
to know that we know. It’s a 
mistake to keep too far away from 
the kindergarten. 








INK 
recently cited 
an instance 


Declining Ad- PRINTERS’ 
vertising Op- 
posed to Edi- where advertis. 


torlal Policy ing of the 

“Westfield List” of pure foods 
was offered to a trade paper with 
a provision in the order that the 
editors were to be free to express 
themselves favorably or unfavor- 
ably as to the value of the West- 
field List and the plan of adver- 
tising it: 

A subscriber to Printers’ INk 
sends data covering another and 
very different instance of editorial 
prerogative. The following ex- 
tracts from a letter written by the 
business department of the Brick- 
builder set ‘forth the situation: 


We are glad of an opportunity to 
tell you about the circulation of the 
Brickbuilder, even though we are not 
in a position to accept the advertising 
of your company. 

he Brickbuilder is edited entirely 
with the idea of giving the trained 
architect the kind of reading matter 
and illustrations which he finds most 
useful. Our circulation is therefore 
confined almost entirely to architects’ 
offices, only a -comparatively small 
number of our readers being builders. 
At the present time our paid circu- 
lation exceeds 5,000 copies a month. 

Advocating, as we have for twenty 
years, the use of burnt clay in archi- 
tecture, it seems hardly consistent that 
we should publish the advertising of 
competing materials, and we have al- 
ways declined to do so. Moreover, 
you will probably consider it expedient 
to place your appropriation with other 
journals wh‘ch are editorially more in 
sympathy with many uses of your 
product. 


It is true that at first it might 
seem odd to have in the columns 
of a publication devoted principally 
to burnt-clay products the argu- 
ments of manufacturers of com- 
peting materials. On the other 
hand, this seems a rather late day 
for a building-design or a build- 
ing-trades publication to take the 
ground that it should exclude any 
advertising of building material 
that is truthful. If burnt-clay con- 
struction can stand the whole 
truth, competitive advertising will 
not hurt the burnt-clay business. 
It it cannot stand the whole truth, 
the publishers of the Brickbuilder 
may some day find it expedient to 
make a slight change in name and 
editorial attitude. 
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The Best Things In Life 





Reliability Honesty 
Character Solidity 
Saneness Confidence 
Principles Independence 
Purpose Dignity 


Many an advertiser can look back on thousands 
of dollars lost in advertising in magazines, the result 
of “bargains” in space buying. 


When a publication offers a cut rate or gives you 
a special concession, it is hoisting the red flag of 
danger and asking you to help with your advertising 
dollars. 


Any publication offering anything but straight 
space according to rate book without fear or favor, 
offers you uncertain value and is on down grade. 
Real values command and get their price. 


LIFE offers no cut price, concession or bargain 
rate to any advertiser. We have an unwritten law 
to get business right, do less if necessary, give no 
concession and run no credit risk. Breaking previous 
records does not interest us unless based on this law. 


When you see it in LIFE, it’s right. No adver- 
tiser has an advantage over another. LIFE’S Ad- 
vertising Department and Editorial Department 
work independent of each other, insuring advertisers 
an audience of readers who have confidence in 
LIFE. The confidence of over 200,000 per week 
plus undoubtedly the largest. number of excess 
readers per copy of any paper printed, is the value 
we offer advertisers in exchange for payment 
according to LIFE’S rate book. 


Geo. B. Richardson, Adv. Mgr., 31st St. West No. 17, New York. 


B. F. Provandie, Western Mgr., Marquette Bldg., 1537, Chicago. 
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How Kellogg Guesses 
Temperature 





R. O. Eastman Explains the Meth- 
od by Which Newspaper Ads 
Reproduced the Prevailing Ther- 
mometer Reading—The Wrong 
Kind of Appeal, Some Readers 
Think 

eye SENT recently 

inserted in several large 
newspapers by the Kellogg Toast- 
ed Corn Flake Company agreed 
with the temperature prevailing 
at the time of their appearance 


in surprising fashion. On many 
occasions readers were  con- 
fronted with the catch-line 





Cool-Food Weather! 


At hotels, restaurants, cafes 
and lunch rooms, and in the 
home, the Kellogg Toasted 
Corn Flake meal will be a fea- 
ture today. It’s so much bet- 
ter in every way than. a hot 
meal. Tocat hot stuff on a 
day like this is simply adding 
fuel to flame. Kellogg’s is 
ready to serve today in every 

and | hy. ti 





“Whew! This Sure Is Cool-Food 
Weather” at a time when the 
thermometer agreed within two 
or three degrees with the tem- 
perature stated in the ad. 

How this element of. timeli- 
ness was secured so successfully 
by the Kellogg people is related 
by R. O. Eastman as follows: 

“Our special hot weather ad- 
vertising, or the ‘Thermometer 
ads,’ have aroused a good deal 
of discussion on the part of ad- 


- the thermometer 












vertising men. If they have met 
with an equal share of attention 
from the consuming public we 
ought to feel pretty well satisfied. 
Unfortunately there is no way of 
knowing just how much attention, 
or what kind of attention, they 
have commanded. 

“We send proofs and plates to 
the newspaper with an order for 
a certain number of insertions, 
copy being released for publica- 
tion when the official record of 
temperature reaches eighty-eight 
degrees or higher. With the 
morning papers the temperature 
taken into account is the highest 
record reached on the preceding 
day. The afternoon papers go 
by the record at noon of the day 
of publication. _The center of 
in the cuts is 
mortised and the printer has in- 
structions to put in a type-high 
rule; cut off at the proper point 
to indicate the temperature. 

“The only adverse comment we 
have received with reference to 
this series of advertising was 
from one reader who sent us a 
lengthy letter, the point of which, 
when it was simmered down, was 
that hot weather was usually hot 
enough without any especial em- 
phasis being laid upon it by ad- 
vertising such as ours. The 
writer suggested that we run a 
picture of an iceberg or some- 
thing of that character instead of 
the thermometer.” 


The Letter Was Not Received 


’ 

E. A. Mattory & Sons, Inc. 

Dansury Conn., Auc. 27, 1918. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

In the very excellent article by John 
Allen Murphy entitled “The Kind of 
—s. Helps We Dealers Need,’’ in 
your August 21st issue, we find that Mr. 
Murphy has criticised the Mallory Hat 
organization rather severely, and in jus- 
tice to ourselves we wish to say that 
if we did not answer the letter which 
the enterprising clerk sent us it was 
because we did not receive it, as we al- 
ways answer with a great deal of pleas- 
ure all such requests for information. 

To show our interest in clerks we are 
now mailing to dealers and their clerk 
a booklet entitled ‘The Line,” 
which gives a complete description of 
how Mallory hats are made. It also has 
a little story which shows the ridicu- 
lous situations a man may get into if 
he does not wear the proper kind of 


at, 
FT. Jor: 




















Books on Papermaking 





Tue Brier Hitt Steet Company. 
Youncstown, O., Aus. 15, 1918. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 
We wish you would recommend to 
us the % book on Raper making. 
P. Frailey, Mgr. of Publicity. 
A ae “Wood Pulp and Its 
Uses,” by Cross, Bevan and Lin- 
dall, is said to be one of the best 
in the: field of news-print produc- 
tion and the cheaper grades of 
book and magazine paper. “A 
Text Book on Paper Making,” by 
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Cross and Bevan, is a more com- 
prehensive work than the first 


mentioned. “The Art of Paper- 


making,” by Alexander Watt, is 


considered a_ useful treatise. 
Thomas J. Keenan, editor of 
Paper, says in regard to books on 
papermaking, “Most of the publi- 
cations on papermaking are of 
English origin, and they are not 
always abreast of American meth- 
ods, something which should be 
taken into consideration when se- 
lecting hand-books on papermak- 
ing.’—Ed, . Printers’ INK, 














October 24th. 


10 years Advertising Director for 
John Wanamaker, New York 


through the stores. 


183 Claremont Avenue 








W. R. HOTCHKIN 


Announces the expiration of his contract with 


Gimbel Brothers, New York, taking effect on 


A DEFINITE CHANGE IS DESIRED 
Preferably a Partnership with an Agency 
that would be strengthened by a broad, prac- 
tical selling experience, valuable to the solution 
of the distribution problems of manufacturers 
—especially to those whose product is sold 


Address: W. R. HOTCHKIN 


(Or care of Gimbel Brothers, until above date) 


3 years Advertising Director for 
Gimbel Brothers, New York 


Montclair, N. J. 

















I847 ROGERS BROS. 


“Silver Plate that Wears” 


Spoons, Forks 
grade carry the abov 


Knives, etc., of the highest 
e trade mark 


Guaranteed by 
the largest makers 
( 














S the automobile manufac- 

turer, in his magazine adver- 
tisements, wants to appeal: to both 
classes as far as possible, he finds 
himself confronted. with a some- 
what perplexing question. 

It looks as if the Hupmobile 
folks solved this question very 
well indeed in the advertisement 
here reproduced. The illustration 
is a “joy” scene with the Hup- 
mobile in the background. Even 
if the picture is a little stagey, 
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“ALL SORTS” IN THE SAME AD 


it does fairly well. And right 
under the fishing rod is all the 
wood-smell, shady-road, whip- 
poor-will, moonlight-ride business 
that you could wish for. It isn’t 
exactly “sob work,” but it is that 
“feeling” sort of copy that crops 
out nowadays frequently in the 
advertising pages. 

Right under the heart throbs 
is some nice big-type matter for 
the fellows who want something 
at a glance. And over at the left 
are the technical details of what 
you get for your thousand. 

There’s no getting away from 
the conclusion that the Hupmo- 


The Little Schoolmaster’s 
Classroom 









bile advertisement strikes the per- 
plexing question in a most satis- 
fying manner. 

er ae 


A reader of the Classroom 
sends the Schoolmaster a copy of 
a recently issued chart that pur- 
ports to remove much of the un- 
certainty that often exists as to 
what sort of copy ought to be 
written. Says the publisher: “Any 
proposition to be sold to men, 
for which an advertisement is to 
be written, can be superimposed 
upon it with a considerable de- 
gree of success in determining 
the right copy angle.” This par- 
ticular sentence probably wasn’t 
“superimposed” on the chart, but, 
be that as it may, the chart is 
really a wonderful thing to 
look at. 

There are seven circles and 
four squares all connected by 
lines, each circle or square con- 
taining a proposition or step in 
the process of copy-construction. 
And, lest you should miss the re- 
sult, there are four Coca-Cola ar- 
rows at the bottom of the chart 
pointing to “Inspirational Copy,” 
“Descriptive Copy,” “Reason-Why 
Copy” and “Suggestive, or Pub- 
licity, Copy.” 

It certainly won’t do anybody 
any harm to look at a chart of 
this kind so long as he doesn’t 
spend much time on it, but after 
all, one has little use for charts, 


formulas or rules in the writing 


of copy. All the chart or rule 
needed is the plain, common-sense 
principle of finding out all that 
can be found out about the thing 
to be advertised and the people 
it is to be advertised to and then 
using good judgment. And if you 
haven’t good judgment, all the 
charts and rules in existence 
won't help you. 
* * * 


“One of the important things to 
do in formulating a cam aign is 
to reject the non- -essentia s,” says 
a gentleman who is fond of redu- 
cing advertising to scientific prin- 
ciples and formulas. The trouble 














is-that we can’t always determine 
in advance just what are the “non- 
essentials.” Sometimes the thing 
that early in the work seems of 
secondary importance turns out 
later to be a really vital thing 
ir the campaign, and often the 
reverse happens—the factor that 
seems to be of paramount impor- 


tance turns out not to be the thing 


on which the success of the adver- 
tising hinges. 

The truth is that, important as 
preliminary analyses and layouts 
are, most successful campaigns 
have to be worked out gradually, 
by careful work, by feeling the 
way, by learning and improving. 

es 


Next time the Ad Club discuss- 
es price cutting, tell this one from 
The Twin City Commercial Bul- 
letin: 

“A certain hardware dealer was 
much troubled by grocers and gen- 
eral merchants buying odd lots of 
hardware items and putting them 
on ‘Special Sale’ at ruinous fig- 
ures. He approached the mer- 
chants who did this and tried to 
explain to them the injury they 
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were doing him, but to no avail. 

“Now this man was a scrapper. 
He got busy right away and 
picked up some cheap flour and 


laundry soap. He put them on 
sale at prices way below his cost. 
People flocked to his store in 
crowds as a result, and he not only 
hurt the grocers and general mer- 
chants who had hurt him, but he 
got a nice bunch of hardware 
business at the same time. 

“This did not last very long be- 
fore the grocers and general mer- 
chants in that town came to the 
hardware man and called a truce. 
They saw that they not only lost 
trade in the cut-price items, but 
they also lost. prestige as price 
makers and were willing to call it 
quits.” 

* * * 


The Schoolmaster has _ been 
wondering of late if it isn’t time 
to retire on a pension the happy- 
family -’round - the - evening-lamp 
style of illustration for book ad- 
vertising. Since The Youth’s Com- 
panion set the style with its fam- 
ily group, years ago, purveyors of 
all sorts of reading matter, ran- 

























The 


Rapid Electrotype Company 


of Canada, 
Montreal 


Bil 


Will give you the best of 
QUALITY AND SERVICE 


on Plates for Your 


Canadian Advertising 


Write for Quotations 







Co-operation 
at Janesville, Wisconsin 


Any advertiser or any manufacturer 
who desires any information of any 
kind about Rock County, Wisconsin, 
either from a trade standpoint, or re- 
gardin core, can have it for the ask- 
a. - ge wpa may 4 DAILY 
ZETTE will give you in detail every- 
thing you want to know. This is a par- 
ticularly a year to start your cam- 
paign in Wisconsin, ogy there will be 
most abundant cro Ask for sample 
copies of the GAZ “TTE. 
THE JANESVILLE DAILY GAZETTE 
Janesville, Wis. 


M. C. Watson, Eastern Rep, 286 Fifth 
Ave., New York City, N Y, 

A. W. ALLen, Western Rep. 
tising Bldg., Chicago, Ii. 


, 919 Adver- 





INITIATIVE 
ENERGY 
IDEAS 


1 have all three in marked 


degree, and am seeking an 
opportunity in the plan and 
copy department of a real 
service agency. Nine years’ 
experience, advertising and 
selling. 


““M. C.”’ Box 91, Printers’ Ink 








The German Weekly of National 
Circulation 


Lincoln Freie Presse 


LINCOLN, NEB. 
F Circulation 125,667. Rate sc 








Mr. Manufacturer or Publisher 


I will handle a sma!l manufacturer's adver- 
tising, assist in national advertiser's organiza- 
tion, or take charge of the business end of a 
class publication. Fifteen months’ publishing 


experience; two years with a display advertis- 
ing cqmpanys exp expert a mail sales-promotion 
work 

married. is $35 


care Printers’ Ink. 


” duate, twenty- eight, 


. Address Box “R.L.” 
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ging from the reminiscences of 
more or less shady court ladies 


to encyclopedias of universal 
knowledge, have attempted to por- 
tray the avidity with which they 
are devoured: by all ages, from 
grandma to the baby. Usually the 
family is grouped about a table 
(drawn out of perspective) with a 
lamp in the center, which is kept 
from falling out of the picture by 
some mysterious attraction all its 
own. The absorption with which 
the whole family is perusing the 
volumes is such that if the lamp 
should drop out they would prob- 
ably go right on reading in the 
dark. Honestly, though, it is a 
little too much to believe that ten- 
year-olds are much in the habit of 
poring over histories of civiliza- 
tion, 
* * * 

“Never hire a salesman for your 
work unless the job is a step-up 
for him,” says a real “investiga- 
tor” who has been making a thor- 
ough study in the hope of finding 
out why so many costly changes 
are necessary in a large sales or- 
ganization. This investigator does 
not pretend to have solved the big 
problem of how to choose men 
who will stick and make good as 
salesmen, but he has worked out 
some interesting conclusions. He 
argues, and with considerable 
plausibility, that unless the job is 
a step-up for the new man, he is 
not likely to be able to put into 
the work the enthusiasm that is 
necessary to good salesmanship. 
He also lays down the principle 
that a man to be successful in a 
hard sales proposition must be 
propelled by some strong motive. 
Whether the motive is to make 
money, to command power, or 
something else, matters little, so 
long as the mainspring is there. 





BUSINESS MANAGER 


trained in every department of news- 
paper work and now in charge of one 
of most successful state dailies in the 
South, desires to change location, pre- 
ferring daily with opportunity for real 


development. Highest references ob- 
tainable. Address 
“COMPETENT,” 


Box 92, care Printers’ Ink. 
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Classified Advertisements 














Classified advertisements in ‘Printers’ Ink” cost twenty-five cents an agate 
line for each insertion. Six words to line. No order for one time inser- 
tion accepted for less than one dollar and twenty-five cents. No advertise- 
ment can exceed 28 lines. Cash must accompany order. Forms close Thursday. 














ADVERTISING AGENTS 





Ate FRANK & CO., 26 Beaver St., N. Y. 
General Advertising Agents. Established 
1872. Special facilities for placing advertise- 
ments by telegraph to all parts of the United 
States and by cable to all foreign countries. 





Newspaper Classified 





Carefully placed at publishers’ lowest rates. 
Proof of insertion guaranteed or your money 
pack. Write for select lists or send your list 
and ad for quotation. Agencies not handling 
Classified should write for our proposition. 
Bulletin “Advantageous Advertising” free on 
request. 
Classified Dept. 


THE ARKENBERG-MACHEN CO. 
233-5 Nasby Building Toledo, Ohio 








We treat “live’’ prob- 
lems: “ What is wrong 
with our copy?” or 
“ How can we get deal- 
ers to help us?” or 
“What would make a 
good trademark?” If 
any of these problems 
are a part of your ‘‘wor- 
ry’’, write on letterhead 
for portfolio of Proofs. 


HELLER-BARNHAM, Essex Bldg., Newark, N.J. 














ADVERTISING MEDIA 





THE BLACK Chicago-New York-Pittsburg, for 
twenty-five years the coal trades’ 
DIAMOND leading journal, Write for rates. 





HE TEXTILE MANUFACTURER, Char- 
lotte, N.C., covers the South thoroughly, and 
reaches the buyers of machinery and suppiies. 





Ts circulation of the New York World, 
morning edition, exceeds that of any other 
morning newspaper in America by more than 
150,000 copies per day. 








S': PETERSBURG (Fla.) Eve. Independent— 
only newspaper in the world that gives away its 
entire circulation free every day in the year the 
sun does not shine upon its office. Clean, live, 
up-to-date. Intelligent and prosperous readers. 
Advertisers get results. Weekly dition Thars. 








BILLPOSTING 

















BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





A WISE man buys on a falling market. We 

have several good publishing propositions 
at attractive prices—from $5,000 up—with easy 
terms to responsible men. HARRIS-DIBBLE 
Cu., T1 West 23d Street, New York City. 





CALIFORNIA NEWSPAPER 
Democratic, daily, (morning) and weekly. Situ- 
ated in prosperous San Joaquin Valley City of 
3500. I.eader in field, now doing good steady 
business, paying 15 per cent net profit on price 
asked. Don’t answer unless you mean business. 
Address Box L, DAKE ADVERTISING 
AGENCY, 121 Second St., San Francisco, 





UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY 
for energetic man with small capital to 
become GENERAL AGENT for 
THERMOZONE, a curative instrument 
for home treatment with over 25 years’ 
successful use back of it. Invented and 
perfected by Dr. Beckwith — Garfieid's 
family physician. You can now obtain 
exclusive right of sale in district which, 
with reasonable energy, \ou can make an 
income of $2500 to $3500 yearly. Write 
Badger, Mutual Life Bldg., Buffalo, N.Y. 


PRINTING BUSINESS 


offers exceptional opportunity to man with 
$5,000 to supervise office and factory. Or will 
consider consolidation with Al firm: Present 
owner a business getter and is handicapped by 
lack of capital to keep pace with its growing 
trade. Box C-1§1, care of Printers’ Ink. 








HELP WANTED 





I WANT an energetic man, well educated, to 

assist in —— of copy, letters and book- 
lets for bank advertising agency. W. A. IRWIN, 
Walker Bidg., Seattle, Washington. 
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Al COPY WRITER 
member A. A, C. A., ten years’ experience as 
adv, writer for various lines, seven years adver- 
tising manager leading daily, wants situation in 


New England. Write at once. 


Box 128-B 
of Printers’ Ink. a 





Wanted — Experienced Mail 
Order Correspondent 


References. H. C. BARNHART, 45 W. 34th 
St., Room 801, New York. 





AGENCY checker with experience, capable of 

taking full charge of this department of 
agency handling classified advertisements. Per- 
manent position in Atlantic City. Replies must 
state experience, reference, age, and lowest sal- 
ary. Address A. E. OAKES, Dorland Agency, 
366 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





COPY-WRITER 


by strong technical trade journal. Applicant 
must have personality and common as well as 
advertising sense; he must be young and more 
interested in an opportunity for a big future than 
in present remuneration. Box C-146, care of 
Printers’ Ink, 





A well-known Eastern Agency 
is desirous of adding another strong copy-man 
to its staff. A man with the brains to produce 
copy, showing originality, thought and hard 
work. The salary fair, which will increase rap- 
idly when the individual’s work warrants it. 
What have you done? Answer fully. Abso- 
lutely confidential. Box C-153, Printers’ Ink. 








- ILLUSTRATIONS 





Drawin 

gs 

Your ad illustrations, cartoons or decorative 
art work must have snap and sound execution, 
Parcel Post sends drawings flat, at a minimum, 
anywhere. Send for sample proof and terms. 
R. J. BIEGER, 2016 Allen Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 








POSITIONS WANTED 





OLLEGE GRADUATE, with a year’s news- 
paper publicity experience, now employed, 
wants to demonstrate his effectiveness in agency 
or department store. I.C.S. trained. Adaptive 
writer. Knowstype, Box 150-C, Printers’ Ink. 





EDUCATED, experienced, capable woman 
wishes to manage woman's page of news- 
paper near New York. Can originate attractive 
features. Moderate salary. Address Box C-148, 
care of Printers’ ‘Ink. 





AD. WRITER 
Young; back in New York with ideas for new 
business; been through newspaper game from 
cub to make-up; will start at lowsalary. box 
152-C, care of Printers’ Ink. 





. , 
Young man, 23, with four years 
experience as solicitor for general magazines 
wants position with good future, Box 1011, care 
of Primers’ Ink. 





ASSISTANT FOR ADV. MGR. 
Young man, 23, university commercial graduate 
with executive publicity experience. Capable 
correspondent (direct on machine). Middle-West. 
Address Box C-140, care of Printers’ Ink. 








Advertising and Sales Manager 


Familiar with all lines for introducing and pro- 
moting sale of a specialty. Associated in the suc- 
cessful introduction of a great National product; 
is open for engagement. Box 143, Printers’ Ink. 





SSISTANT TO ADVERTISING MAN— 
Young man, 26, editor of house organ; orig- 
inal, clear thinker; writer of effective copy; 
Columbia College graduate. Seeks position as 
assistant to broad-gauged advertising man in 
charge of sales campaign. Wl! submit samples 
of work, Box C-142, care of Printers’ Ink, 





ADVERTISING MANAGER 
of automobile company wants tochange. Pres- 
ent advertising includes national mediums, trade 
papers, direct advertising to dealers, owners and 
prospects. Also publicity. Several years’ ex- 
perience on newspapers. Address, Box 149-C, 
care of. Printers’ Ink. 





Sec.-Asst. to Adv. Mgr. 


College graduate; experienced with large pub- 
lishing house and advertising agency; 2 years’ 
N. Y. U. School Commerce; some knowledge 
type and layout; writes copy; efficient service; 
seeks opportunity. Box 988, care Printers’ Ink. 





DVERTISING MANAGER wants a new 

position, having grown out of the old, Nine 
years’ experience covering advertising, sales- 
manship, and newspaper work. Now adver- 
tising manager of large retail store in Ohio. 
Member Associated Advertising Clubs; studious, 
ambitious, practical, but not a ‘‘ know-it-all.” 
Address Box 115-A, care Printers’ Ink. 





First-Class Advertising Man 


of broad, practical experience, original ideas, 
extensive knowledge of copy-writing, engraving 
requirements and illustration buying, now ad- 
vertising manager of large publication, wants 
broader opportunity. Start $2600-§3000 to show 
ability. Box 1010, care of Printers’ Ink. 





ADVERTISING AGENCIES, here’s your 
chance. I’ve had seven years’ experience 
in one line doing several! million dollars’ business 
annually but as yet untouched by real advertis- 
ing. Have 1.C. S. training in Advertising; want 
change where good opportunity of advancement 
for hard- worker who has ambitions but 1s strictly 
temperate and whose morals are irreproachable. 
Arrive in New York soon to arrange personal 
interviews, so address Box **W. A. &,* care of 
Printers’ Ink. ‘ 





A THOROUGHLY trained and efficient ad- 
vertising pomr a i diately ilabl 
Competent to handle sales-promotion plans of 
difficult proposition. Experience has veen gained 
in eleven years’ advertising and sales manage- 
ment for mechanical and building products. 
Capable of ing all responsibilities and 
duties expected of a high-grade man, Sat- 
isfactory evidence of ability upon request to 
“RECORD,” Box 147-C, care of Printers’ Ink. 
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Philadelphia is a good old town, 


Ithink, I want some Quaker City manufacturer, 
retailer or agency, to retain my services. Iam 
nearly thirty and married, and have almost 
adecade of experience and satisfactory service 
in publicity and advertising work to my credit. 
Competent to handle an advertising manager's 
job. A public utility company employs me now. 
Let me call. Box 141-C, care of Printers’ Ink. 


. e 
Special Writer 

I write advert.sing by the “ job,”” hour, day, 
week or month. I assist agencies, magazines 
and manufacturers having a temporary “ rush," 
yet do not require another man all the time. 14 
years’ New York experience writing booklets, 
house organs, letters, general and mail order 
catalogs on corsets, shoes, jewelry, machinery, 
tools, skirts, medical, paints, varnish, agents’ 
specialities, ete. ALFRED WONFOR, 114 
South Eleventh Street, Newark, N. J. 








Advertising and Sales 
Manager 


Agency Man 
Executive 


My unusually diversified and val- 
uable experience as advertisement . 
writer, campaign planner, adver- 
tising solicitor and sales expert 
will be at the disposal of any 
reliable business concern or ad- 
vertising agency on or possibly 
before Sept. 15th. Now engaged 
but wish change. Age 30. Mar- 
ried. Address Box C-144, care of 
Printers’ Ink, 


Practical Printer 
Advertising Man 


Experienced in all departments of the com- 
plete production of printed matter. Can 
apply my experience to produce effective and 
economical printed advertising matter. Man- 
aged complete printing plant ; designed print- 
ing for $10,000,000 corporation; bought, sold, 
and supervised the production of printed 
matter for progressive advertising agency. 
Have written copy, directed art work; un- 
derstand thoroughly engravings, type faces, 
color harmony, paper stocks, printing costs. 
and business management. Can choose and 
specify, with clear, practical instructions 
and layouts, details for every branch and 
kind of printing and make the result har- 
monious and effective from an advertising 
standpoint. My; layouts make new copy as 
easy to follow as reprint copy. Can furnish 
convincing proof of unexcelled experience 
and ability in my line. Age 29. Married. 
Salary $3000 per year. Address, Box 145-C, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 











GEN ERAL PRINTING, CATALOGUE and 
BOOKLET WORK. — Unusual facilities 
for large orders—monotype and linotype ma- 
chames—large hand composing room, four- 
color rotary, cylinder, perfecting, job and 
embossing presses, ete. Coin Cards. Original 
ideas, good workmanship,economy, prompt- 
ness. Opportunity to estimate solicited. 


!'HE WINTHROP PRESS, 141 E. 26th St., N. Y. 
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Have you found 
the right man for 
that position? 


You are sure to reach 
him by an advertisement 
in PRINTERS’ INK. 


Many manufacturers, 
advertisers: and publish- 
ers have used PRINT- 
ERS’ INK, the logical 
medium, to get in touch 
with THE man for their 
job, and many a man 
holding down a big posi- 
tion now, owes thanks to 
PRINTERS’ INK for 
it. 
A display or classified 
advertisement giving 
your requirements, will 
eliminate a lot of waste 
effort in other directions. 


Rates: $60 per page; 
$30 per half page; 
$15 per quarter page. 


Classified Rate: 
25 cents a line. 


Printers’ Ink Pub.Co. 
12 West 3ist Street 
NEW YORK 
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ROLL OF HONOR 








for one year. 
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Advertisements underthis caption are accepted from publishers who have sent PRINTERS’ 
INK a detailed statement showing the totai number of perfect copies printed for every issue 
‘These statements are on tile and will be shown to any advertiser. 





PRINTERS’ INK's Guarantee Star means that the publishers’ statement oi cir- 
culation in tne following pages, used in connection with the Star, is guaranteed 
to be absoluteiy correct by Printers’ Ink Publishing Company who will pay $100 
to the first person who successtully controverts its accuracy. 











ALABAMA 


Birmingham, Ledger, dy. Average tor 1912, 
28,044. Hest advertising medium in Alabama. 


ARIZONA 


Phoenix, Gazette. Average Mar., 1913, 6,276. 
daily. A. A.A. ex. reguiariy. 


CALIFORNIA 


Los Angeles, 7ridune. D'y & S'y av.'12, 59,261. 
Largest morning circulation in Los Angeles. 
The San Francisco Exam- 
iner’s average circulation for 
the twelve months ending Dec. 
31, 1912, was 107,420 Daily and 
198,092 Sunday. ‘Ihe net paid 
circulation, Datly only ,100,541; 
Sunday only 187,918. Average ( 
Daily circulation for six months 
ending June goth, 1913, 110,427. 
Average Sunday circulation for 
six months ending June 30th, 
ots 210,167. Average net paid 
daily. circulation for s1x months 
ending June goth, 1913, 105,564. 
Average net paid Sunday circu- 
lation for six months ending 
June goth, 1913, 208,876. 


10.0.0. 0-0-4 


county. 





CONNECTICUT 
Meriden, Journal, evening. Actual average 
for 1911, 7,892; 1912, 8,124. 
Meriden, Morning Record. Daily av.: 1910, | 


7,893; 1911, 8,085; 1912, 8,404. 


New Haven, Evening Register, daily. Aver. for 
1912 (sworn) 19,193 daily, 2c. ; Sunday, 15,476, sc. 


Waterbury, Rebudlicanxn. Examined by A. A. 
A. regularly. 1012, Daily, 8,180; Sunday, 1,978. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Washington, Star, Evening and Sunday. Aver- 
age daily, 1912, 63,804(@@). Carrier delivery. 


ILLINOIS 


Joliet, Herald, evening and Sunday morning. 
Aver. year ending Dec. 31, 1912, 9,269. 


Peoria. Hvening Star. Circulation for 1912, 
Daily, 21,691; Sunday, 10,449. 
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loll, Sunday 621,417, Daly 
226,407, net paid. ‘The Daiiy 
Examiner's wonderful growth 
in circulation and advertising 
torced all the three other Chi- 
cago morning papers to cut 
their price toone cent. Circula- 
tion books open to all. 

The Su nday Axaminer 
SELLS more newspapers 
every Sunday than all the 
other Chicago Sunday news- 
papers PRINT. 

i The absolute correctness 

the above circulation rat- 
ing accorded the Chicagu 
Examiner is guaranteed by 
the Printers’ Ink Publishing 


Company, who will pay one 
hundred dollars to the first 
person who will successfully 


Nae 
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controvert its accuracy. 
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INDIANA 


South Bend, 7ridbune. 
1913, 213,519. 


% 
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Sworn average July, 
Best in Northern Indiana. 


IOWA 
Burlington, Hawk-Eye. Average 1912, daily, 
9,876; Sunday, 10,854. ‘All paid in advance.” 
Des Moines, Register &° Leader—Evening Trib- 
une, Ist 6 mos. 1913, 66,671. Sunday Register & 
Leader, 40,423. 40% larger than any other lowa 
paper. Supreme in want ad field. 


Washington, Eve. Fournai. Only daily in 
1.975 subscribers. All good people. 


Waterloo, Zvening Courier, s6th year; Av. dy. 
1912, 8,711, Waterioo pop., 29,000 


KENTUCKY 
Louisville, Courser-Fournai. 
daily, 28,066; Sunday, 49,161. 
Louisville, 7he 7imes, evening daily, average 
for 1912 net paid 49,632 


LOUISIANA 


New Orleans, /tem,6 mos. sworn st’ment U.S. 
P.O. d’y & Sur, Oct.’12, Mar.’12, net cir. 48,626. 


MAINE 

Augusta, Kennebec Yournai, daily average 

1912, 10,908. Largest and best cir. in Cent. Me. 

Bangor, Commercial. Average for 1912, daily 
10,692 

Portland, Avensng Axpress. Net average tor 

1912, daily 19,026. Sunday 7éelegram, 13,220. 


Average 1912, 
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MARYLAND 


Baltimore, News, daily. News Publishing 
Company. Average 1912—Sunday, 66,394; daily, 
ye 80,048. For July, 1913, 71,461 
dy.; 54,625 Sun. 

I'he adsoiutecorrectness of the 
GVAR latest circulation rating accorded 
AN the News is guaranteed by the 
TEEO Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 
pany’ who will pay one hun- 
dred dollars to the first person 

a#ho successfully controverts its accuracy. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


WH KK WW 


Boston, Glooe. Average circuiation 
Daily (2 cents a copy) 
1912, 190,149. 
Sunday 
1912, 322.915. 
Advertising ‘l otais: 1912, 8,642,611 lines 
Gain, 1011, 266,450 lines 

1,724.621 lines more than any other Boston 
paper puolishea. 

Advertisements go in morning and afternoon 
editions fur one price. 

The above totais include all kinds of advertis- 
ing from the big department store tothe smallest 
“want” ad. Ilhey are not selected trom any 
favorable month, but comprise the totais from 
January 1, 1912, to Decemoper 31, 1012. 


HI We We We We 


Boston, Avensng Transcript (@@). Boston's 
teatable paper. Largest amount vl week day ad. 


Boston, Daily Post. July circulation aver- 
ages of The Boston Post: Daily Post, 427,199, 
Sunday Post, 314,059. 


Lawrence, 7¢legram, evening, 1912, av. 8,986, 
Best paver and iargest circulation in its neld. 


Lynn, Evening ltem. Daiiv sworn av. I910, 
16.562; 1011, 16.987; 1912, 18,338. ‘1 wo cents. 
Lynn's famiiy paper. Covers held thoroughly. 


Salem, Avening News. Actual daily average 
for 1912, 19,198. 


Worcester, Gazette, evening. Av. Jan. to Dec., 
"12, 20,367. lhe “Home” paper. Larg’st ev’gcirc. 


MICHIGAN 


Detroit, Michigan Farmer. Michigan's only 
farm weekly. Average circulation 1912, 83,463. 


Jackson, Patriot, aver. 1st % 1913, daily, 
10,415; Sunday, 11,484, Quality circulation. 


MINNESOTA 


The absolute accuracy of Farm, 
Stock & Home's circuiating rating 
is guaranteed by the Printers’ Ink 
Publishing Company. Circuiation 
GUAR is practicaliv confined to the far- 
AN mers of Minnesota. the Dakotas. 
aay Montana, Western Wisconsin and 
Northern lowa. Use it to reach 

this section most profitably. 


Minneapolis. Farm, Stock and Home, semi- 
monthly. Actual average for year ending Dec. 
31, 1912, 106,260. 
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Minneapolis, Tribune, W. J. 
Murphy, publisher. Established 
1867. Oldest Minneapoiis daily, 
Average net paid circulation for 
1912, daily Tribune, 100,134; Sun- 
day Tribune, 142,981. 


MISSOURI 


8t. Louis, National Farmer and Stock Grower, 
Mo. Actual average for 1912, 123,488. 


NEW JERSEY 


Camden, Daily Courter. Daily average Oct 
Ist, 1912 to Mar. 31, 1913, 10,935, 

Camden, Post-7elegram. 10,900 daily average 
1912. Camden’s oldest daily. 

Trenton, Avening Times. ‘08, 31,826: 2c—'oo, 
19,062; '10, 19,288; ‘11, 20,116 '12—21,989, 


NEW YORK 
Albany, Avening Journai. Daily average tor 
1912, 18,155. It's the ieading paper. 
The Brooklyn Standard Union, 
Printers’ Ink says, “now has the larg- 
est circulation in Brooklyn”. Daily 
average for 1912, 64,406. 
Buffalo, Comrter, morn. Ave., 1912, Sunday, 
99,692; daiiy, 64,496; Axqusrer, evening, 37,182. 
Buffalo, Evening News. Daily average, six 
months, 1913, 103,007. 
and J , N.Y. The Morn 
ing Herald. Daily average for 1912, 6,789, 
Schenectady, Gasette, daily. A. N. Liecty. 
Actuai Average for 1012, 22,010. Benjamin & 
Kentnor, 225 Fifth Ave., New York; Peoples’ 
Gas Building, Chicago. 
Utica, National Hlectrical Contractor, mo, 
Average for 912, 2,666. 





NORTH CAROLINA 
Charlotte—Best town two Carolinas. News, 
best Evening and Sunday paper. Investigate. 


Winston-Salem, Daiiy Sentinel (e.), av. Ap'l,'13, 
4,550. Semi-Weekly Sentinel, av. April,’13, 6,350. 


OHIO 
Cleveland, Miain Dealer. Est. 1841. Actual 
average for 1012: Daily, 106,484: Sun., 134,255. 
For July, 1913, 116,123 daily; Sunday, 143,052, 
Youngst . Vindii . D'yav.,'12, 16,971, 
LaCoste & Maxweil, N. Y. & Chicago. 





PENNSYLVANIA 


Erie, 7imes, daily. Av. cir. 1st 6 mos, 
1913, 22,535; 22,664 av., July, 1013. A 
larger guaranteed paid circulation than 
all other Erie papers combined.‘ EK. 


Katz, Special Agt., N. Y. 


Philadelphia. The Press (@@) is 

Philadelphia’s Great Home News- 

tla wr paper. Besides the Guarantee 

A Star, it has the Gold Marks and is 

TEED on the Roll of Honor—the three 

most desirable distinctions for 

any newspaper. Sworn averaye 

circulation of the daily Press for 1912, 87,223; 
the Sunday Press, 178,858. 


Washington, Reporter and Observer, circulation 
average 1912, 18,060. 








West Chester. Locai News, 

daily, W. H. Hodgson. Aver. for 

192, 16,185. In its 41st year. 

Independent, Has Chester Co., 

and vicinity for its field. Devoted 

to home news, hence is a home 

paper. Chester County is second 

in the State in agricultural wealth. 


Wilkes-Barre, 7%mes-Leader’, eve. net, sworn, 
average Ist 6 mos. 1913, 29,124. 


York, Dispatch and Daily. Average for 1912. 
18,688. Covers its territory. 
RHODE ISLAND 


Newport, Daily News, (evening) 66th year. 
Covers field. Circulation for 1912, 4,690. 


Pawtucket, Xvening 7 imes. 
tion for 1912, 21,097—sworn. 


Providence, Daily Journai. Average 
¥& for 1912, 24,463 (©@). Sunday, 34,777 


Average circula- 


(OO). Avening Bulletin, 62,847 aver- 
age 1912. 


‘Westerly, Daily Sun, Ge.rge H. Utter, pub. 
Circulates in Conn. and R.1. Cir., 1912, 6,449. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Charleston, Zvening Post. 


Evening. Actual 
daily average 1912, 8,599. 


Columbia, State. Actual aver- 
age for twelve months ending 
Dec. 31, 1912, daily 19,149; 
Sunday, 18,625. March, 1913, 
average, daily, 20,460; Sunday, 
20,180. 
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VERMONT 


Barre, 7imes, daily. Only paperincity. Ay, 
1912,6,088. Examined by A.A.A. 


Burlington, Free Press, Examined by A.A.A 
9,418 net Largest city and state. 


VIRGINIA 
Danville, 7he Bee (eve.) 
6,248. july, 1913, ave , 6,267. 
WASHINGTON 
Tacoma, Ledger, Average year 1912, daily 
and Sunday, 21,347. ; 


Tacoma, 
20,698. 


Aver. June, 1913, 


News. Average fcr year 1912, 


WISCONSIN 


Fond Du Lac, Daily Commonwealth. Average 
year ending Dec, 31, 1912, 4,063. Established 
Over 40 years ago. 


Janesville, Gasette. Daily average, July, 1913, 
daily 6,045; semi-weekly, 1,645. 


Racine (Wis.) Journal-News. 
Average circulation, 7,081. 


June, 1913, 


ONTARIO, CAN, 
Fort William, farthest West city in Ontario. 
Times Fournai, daily average, 1912, 4,132. 
QUEBEC, CAN. 
Montreal, La Patrie. Ave. year 1912, 48,237 
daily. Highest quality circulation. 
SASKATCHEWAN, CANADA 


Regina, The Leader. Average, Ist 3 mos. '13, 
12 208. Largest circulation in Saskatchewan. 
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CONNECTICUT 
MERIDEN Morning Record. Unusually large 
lead in Want Ads, in exceptionaliy profit- 
able field. Rate, cent a word; 6 cts. ior 7 times 
NEW Haven Register. Leading want ad medi- 
um of State. Rate lc.a word. Av.':2, 19,193. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
TH= Evening and Sunday Star, Washington, 
D. C. (@@), carries double the number of 
Paid Want Ads of any other paper. 
ILLINOIS 

eA ARLY everybody who reads the English 
language in, around or about Chicago, 
reads The Daily ‘Jews," says the Post-office 
Review, and that’s why The Daily News is 

Chicago’s “‘ wan: ad "’ directory. 
i Bs Chicago Bxaminer with its 641,623 Sun- 
day circulation and 216,698 daily circulation 
brings classifed advertisers quick and direct 
results, Rates lowest per thousand inthe West, 


lc. a word. 


Ts Buening Express and Sunday Telegram 
carry more Want Ads than all other Portland 
papers combined 


MARYLAND 
HE Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 
than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 
recognized Want Ad Medium of Baltimore. 








FEW He 


HE Boston Globe, daily and Sunday, for the 

year 1911 printed a total of 498,600 paid 
want ads; a gain of 18,723 over 1910, and 340,666 
more than were printed by any other Boston 
newspaper. 


OO Oo & 


MINNESOTA 


THE Minneapolis 7 ribune, 
_* Daily and Sunday, is the lead- 
ing want ad medium of the great 


oe te Northwest, carrying more paid 
TEEO want ads than any other daily 


newspaper in the Twin Cities. 
Printed in 1912 110,179 more in- 
dividual Want Advertisements 
than its nearest competitor. Rates: 1 Cent a 
word, cash with the order; or 10 Cents a line, 
where charged. All advertising in the daily 
appears in both the morning and evening edi- 
tions for the one charge. 











iv, 
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TH Albany Avening Journal, Eastern N.Y.'s 
best paper for Wants and Classified Ads. 
TH Buffalo Avening News is the best classi- 
fied advertising medium in New York State 
outside of N.Y. City. Write for Classified Rates, 
sworn circulation statement, and ratecard. 
OHIO 
HE Y Vindicat Leading Want 








Medium. ‘Ic. per word. Largest circulation. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
TH Chester, Pa., Times carries from two to 
five times more Classified Ads than any other 
paper. Greatest circulation. 
UTAE 


HE Salt Lake 7ribunse—Get results—Want 
Ad Medium tor Utah, Idaho and Nevada. 








(OO) Gold Mark Papers (OO) 





by the sign @©.—Webster’s Dictionary. 


$32.76 if paid wholly in advance 








Advertisers value the Gold Mark Publications not merely from the stand- 
point of the number of copies printed, but for the high class and quality 
of their circulation. Among old chemists gold was symbolically represented 








Announcements under this classification, from publications having the 
Gold Marks, cost 35 cents per line per week. Two lines (the smallest adver- 
tisement accepted) cost $36.40 for a full year, with 10 per cent discount, or 








ALABAMA 


The Mobile Register (@@). Established 1821. 
Richest section in the prosperous South, 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The Evening and Sunday Star. Dy. av. 1912, 
63,804 (@@). Delivered to nearly every home. 


ILLINOIS” 


Bakers’ Helper (@@), Chicago. Only “Gold 
Mark" journal for bakers. Uldest, best known. 


The Inland Printer, Chicago (@@). Actual 
average circulation for 1912-13, 17,266. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston, American Wool and Cotton Reporter. 
Recognized organ of the cotton ana wooien 
industries of America (@@). 


Boston Avening Transcript (@@), established 
1830. ‘Ihe only gold mark daiiy in Boston. 


Worcester L'’Opinion Publique (@@). Only 
French daily among 15,000 French population. 


MINNESOTA 


The Minneapolis Journal (@@). Only Gold 
Mark Paper in Minneapolis. The cleanest met- 
ropolitan advertising in America. Carries more 
advertising than any paper in the Northwest. 


NEW YORE 


Brookiyn Aagie (@@) is THE advertising 
Medium of Brookiyn. 


Dry Goods Economist (@@), the recognized 
authority of the Dry Goods and Department 
Store trade. 


Hardware Dealers’ Magazine ( ). Specimen 
copy mailed on request. 263 Broadway, N. Y 


New York Herald (@@). Whoever mentions 
America's leading newspapers mentions the 
New York Heraid first. 


The Evening Post (@@). Established 18or. 
Theonly Gold Mark evening paperin New York. 
“The advertiser who will use but one evening 
paperin New York City will, nine times out ot 
ten, act wisely in selecting ‘he Evening Post." 
—Printers’ Ink. 





Scientific American (@@) has the largest cir- 
Culation of any technicai paper in the worid. 


The New York Times (@@) has a greater daily 
city sale than the combined city sales of five of 
the seven other New York morning newspapers. 


New York 7 ribune (@@), daily and Sunday. 
Daily, now one cent—the best for the least. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The Press (O@) is Philadelphia's Great Home 
Newspaper, - It is on the Roll of Honor and has 
the Guarantee Star and the Gold Marks—the 
three most desirable circulation distinctions. 
1912, sworn net average, Daily, 87,223. Sun- 
day, 178,858. 


THE PITTSBURG 
eo) DISPATCH © 


The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich, pro- 
ductive Pittsburg field. Best two cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. Largest home 
delivered circulation in Greater Pittsburg. 

















RHODE I8LAND 


Providence Yournal (@@), only morning paper 
among 600,000 peopie. ‘Ihe R. I, Bible.” 


TENNESSEE 

The Memphis Commercial-A ppeal (@@) is the 
only paper in the state of ‘'ennessee to have re- 
ceived the Gold Mark Award. It is also one of 
twelve dailies in the entire United States having 
taken the N. W. Ayer & Son audit of circuiation 
(1910). The Commercial-Appea! passes both 
quality and quantity tests. Daily, over 62,000; 
Sunday, over 80,000; weekly, over 93,000. 


The Milwaukee Avening Wisconsin 90. the 
only Gold Mark daily in Wisconsin. ¥ e Roe 
paper that deserves first consideration when ad- 
vertising appropriations are being made. 
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WE will be glad to 
furnish any Ad- 


vertiser, who is really in 
earnest, personal proof 
of Taylor-Critchfield 
Efficiency in Advertis- 
ing and Merchandising 
applied specifically to 
his own business. 


Will you get our view- 
point? There is no obliga- 
tion. Please address 


The Taylor-Critchfield Co. 


One of the Leading Advertising and 
Merchandising Agents of America 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT | 
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"We don’t know much about 
Canada—but why shouldn't 
we get our rake-off on Cana- 
dian business when every 
other Agent on this side of the 
line is doing it?" 


Thus spoke a New York Advertising 
Agent to a member of our executive 
board at a recent conference. 


Of course, we have no quarrel with any 
United States house that places its Cana- 
dian business upon such a “hit or miss" plan. 


But it’s a poor way of getting the best 
out of the Canadian market. It takes 
something more than a directory, a map 
and an imagination to make Canadian 
advertising pay. 


Many of the successful United States ad- 
vertisers in Canada use Gibbons’ service. 
Write to us and we will tell you just what 
this service includes. 


J. J. GIBBONS Limited 
CANADIAN ADVERTISING 


119 West Wellington St. Coronation Bldg. 
TORONTO MONTREAL 


Sterling Bank Building 
WINNIPEG, MAN. 


CANADA 


Cable address: “Gibjay,”’ Toronto Code: A.B.C., 5th Edition 


“GIBBONS Knows CANADA” 
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F ollow Your Customers to Canada 










SOME 
Gibbons Advertising 
in Canada 


Zip. Pry's Cocoa, 

Force. Slater Shoes, 

Delineator. Sunlight Soap, 
Dictaphone, B.D. V. Tobaccos, 
3-In-One Oil. Williams Pianos, 
Acme Fences, Crompton Corsets, 
Library Bureau, Cockshutt Ploughs 
Packard Motors, Russell Motor Cars. 
Vapo-Cresolene, Lowe Bros, Painta, 
German Kali Works, Canada Bread Co, 
ColumbiaGramophones, Union TrustCo, 
White Horse Whiskey, Ideal Bedding Co, 
Everybody's Magazine. Empire Fences, 
Kleinert Dress Shields, Melagama Tea, 
Underwood Typewriters. Regal Lazer. 
Nicholson File Co. Williams & Humbert, 
National Cash Registers, Shiloh’s Cure. 
Mother Seigeis Syrup, Ramsay's Paints. 
Black & White Whiskey, Canada Starch. 
Imperial Bank of Canada, Comfort Lye. 
Imperial Life Assurance, Dales Cakes 
Pedlar People of Oshawa, M. L. Paints. 
Bankers’ Bond Corporation, Sanzuinol 
Canada Cycle & Motor Co, Floorglaze, 
T. Pringle & Son Ltd. Nasmith’s Bread, 
‘Magi’ Mineral Water. Henry Gowlland, 
Sun Fire Insurance, Footrite Shoes, 
Canadian Heer Engines, Healatta Soap, 
Hudson Bay Kuitting Co, Adanac Water. 
Frost & Wood Implements, Nerlich & Co, 
Aromac Office Specialties, Silver Mfg. Co. 
Capital Farm Implements, City Dairy. 
Acetylene Construction Co, Sanitaris, 
C. & E Hawkins, Limited. 
Co-operative Booteries Ltd, Legare Co, 
Canadian Engines, Limited, 
Rubberme, | Dinmimond Dairy Supplies. 
Abbey Effervescent Salt Co, 
Coates’ Plymouth Gin, Vestal Olive Oil. 
Remy Martin’s Brandy, Waverley Pens. 
Vicker’s London Dry Gin, 
Ontario Department of Agriculture. 
Consolidated = Plate) Glass Company. 
Imperial Wire and Cable 
Canadian General Electric Co. 
John Gosnell & Company, 
Dominion Organs and Pianos. 
Schroeder & Schyler, France. 
Contederation Life Association, 
Keegan's Whisky. Catesby Clothing. 
United Co-operative Stores, Limited. 
Toronto Hydro Electric System. 
McCallum’s Perfection Whiskey. 
Standard Tube and Wire Fence Co. 
Montreal Debenture Corporation. 
Lindsay Library and Office Fittings. 
Canadian Home Market Association. 
Northern Electric Rural Telephones, 
North American Accident Insurance Co, 
American Mechanical Toy Co, 
Chautauqua School of Nursing. 
Ge ae: vi 42a P oF . 
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